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Purity and Uniformity 
in Food Colors 


P opular acceptance of synthetic food colors has grown rapidly under 
the educational work carried on by the technicians connected with the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. As a result of exhaustive tests 
and investigations provided under the Pure Food & Drugs Act, the 
Bureau has permitted the use in food products of certain coal-tar colors, 
together with a large number of blends or secondary shades. 


The “National” has taken a leading part in the development 
of these permitted colors. Our chemists have given particular attention 
to the problem of standardization and purity and have established a 
uniformity of product that is of vast importance to the user. In these 
qualities, particularly in purity, the old vegetable coloring matters do 
not compare with ‘‘National” Certified Food Colors. 


Each lot of ‘National’ food colors is certified to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry. 
Every package that is sold carries the Government lot number, 
and is sealed at the factory. 


Purity, brilliancy and strength are qualities that char- 
acterize every food color produced by the ‘“‘National.’”” Coupled 
with the high quality of its product is the technical service offered 
by its staff of trained specialists in food colors. 


New Yoru USA. 


There is no obligation involved in talking over your 
For your protection, 


food coloring questions with us. all ‘National’? Cer- 

tified Food Colors 
are sold in Sealed 
packages. 


Certified Food Colors Division 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
San Francisco Charlotte Chicago 


NATIONAL COLORS 
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Canners are finding that no other Pea Grader gives the same sure results as the 
late mobel MONITOR. They try other methods and most of them find they are not 
getting the grades—then the improved MONIIOR is called on to do the work. With 
its latest pitch grading beds, it delivers the peas in true grades. 


What do you lose by the smaller peas getting into the larger grade? This does 
not happen with the new MONITOR. 


THAT’S WHY YOU NEED IT FOR THE NEXT SEASON. 


Canadian Plant / SPECIAL AGENTS: 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y BERGER & CARTER CO.,San Francisco,Cal 
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Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important'book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


. BALTIMORE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 10 1921 No. 7 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Is Quiet But Firm—Small Packs of Both Corn and 
Tomatoes Insure Complete Clean-ups—Buyers Will 
Soon Stop Waiting—A Word About Each 
Prominent Article in Cans—AIl Mar- 
kets Very Much Alike. 


The canned foods market is very quiet but very firm. That 
is a rather unusual condition, but it is an exact accounting as 


we write today, and is brought about through the failure of the 
buyers to take in goods, and therefore a lack of demand; but of 
firm confidence on the part of canners, owing to the smallness of 
the packs, that their goods are worth all they are asking for 
them, and more. As one canner has written us this week, and 
which we are publishing elsewhere, “Why should the corn or to- 
mato canner worry?” The corn and tomato packs are only just 
completed, and it is therefore, too early to expect statistics on 
them; but that does not prevent estimates of the packs by men 
in position to know. The task is an easy one this season, be- 
cause there were so few canners running. 

Some one in the Central West—and we imagine the infor- 
mation comes from one of the smoothly working little associa- 
tions of that section, associations that keep in close touch with 
their members and with other associations of a like nature—has 
estimated that the corn pack of 1921 amouns to just about 7,000,- 
000 cases, or less than half the 15,040,000 cases of corn packed 
in 1920 This figure will be just what the Open Price Corn Asso- 
ciation estimated the output, earlier in the season, and is in line 
with the ideas of well posted canners, brokers and buyers. The 
carry-over of corn was reduced—before the canning season—to 
not more than a million and a half cases, and even if this were 
in existence when the 1921 season was completed, it would make 
but 8,500,000 cases of corn to supply a very low normal demand 
of twelve mililon cases before another year’s supply can be 
canned. If the estimators are correct, and we believe they are, 
it will be very difficult to force market prices lower than they 
are now. If the game is played at all according to the general 
rule, the market may be expected to show continued firmness and 
a steady improvement in price, as the supplies dwindle down. 
Possibly it is a little too soon to say that the weak holders are 
cleaned out; that is that those who must have ready money have 
supplied their wants through forcing their goods upon the mar- 
ket; but as a general thing the canners who were able to op- 
erate this season are financially able to hold their goods until 
they care to sell them, and this lends added streneth to the 
situation. 

No one has tried to estimate the year’s production of toma- 
toes, because the packing of that article has not been entirely 
completed in all sections. However, the Tri-States are practical- 
iy if not actually done, as are also Indiana and the Central 
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Western States, on tomatoes and, in fact, about the only one 
left is California, and as we have before said, the canned tomato 
output of that State may be left out of the market reckoning 
this season, as they will need all they can for their own con- 
sumption. It is a pretty good bet that the tomato pack of 1921 
did not equal the corn pack in number of cases, and we will 
not be surprised if it is found to be two million cases less than 
the corn figures given above. Campbell’s Optimist, the little 
house organ of the Jos. Campbell Co., in its October issue says, 
speaking of tomatoes: “The yield has been excellent wherever 
crops were in the ground, and the quality has never been sur- 
passed.” This will, we believe, apply to Jersey’s season on 
tomatoes, and there were some spots in Indiana that woulil 


measure up to this high praise, but it was not the general con- ' 


dition with tomatoes, and not by a long sight. In Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and many other sections tomatoes were not 
good in yield, and were very poor in quality, so poor in many 
cases that the canners hesitated to handle them, as they could 
get nothing but poor goods, after expensive and heavy trim- 
ming, from them. It is not possible, of course, to make a state- 
ment of this kind that will cover all sections alike, for there 
possibly never was such a “spotted’”’ summer as the one we 
have just gone through. While drouth was withering every- 
thing in one county, the adjoining county was being deluged with 
rain, and about the only thing that seemed to be general dyring 
the season was heat. So it is not to be wondered at that crops 
were erratic; that one factory received fine yields and of fair 
quality, while others received -»or yields and very poor quality. 
But good or bad yields, good or bad quality, the total pack of 
canned tomatoes, this 1921 season, will more closely resemble 
the packs of twenty years ago than of recent years; and how is 
the present huge consumptive demand of canned tomatoes to be 
supplied out of this small amount? The buyer long ago learne | 
that the reputed heavy carry over of canned tomatoes was not 
to be found. It must be remembered that business depression 
and lack of employment, and consequent hard times for the 
workers, mean increased consumption of canned tomatoes. To- 
matoes have always been the poor man’s meat, and they will 
ever be so. This means heavier demand for tomatoes this win- 
ter and early spring than we have seen for five years, and it must 
be supplied with a lighter pack than we have had in twenty 
years. That is the situation on tomatoes, and it should put back- 
bone into every timid holder of this staple article. 

As we have said, the market is quiet but firm. What buying 
is being done is upon a small scale for immediate wants, but it is 
known that jobbers’ supplies are low. There are some tomatoes 
seeking the market, and the advent of colder weather is making 
some other holders uneasy. Changes in market prices are few 
as reference to our market pages will show. 


Beans—Fall string beans are being canned, and the quality 
of the stock is fine. Demand is light and the market easy. No. 
2 whole string beans are quoted at 95c to $1.00. No. 10s of the 
same kind, $4.50 to $4.65. No. 2 cut string beans are quoted at 
90c; No. 2 whole stringless at 95c. No. 2 green lima beans are 
quoted at $1.90 to $2.00. 

Beets—No. 2 smallest beets are quoted in this market at 

$1.65 to $1.70. No. 3s at $2.00. No. 3 whole beets are quoted 
at $1.25 and No. 10s at $4.50. No. 3 cut beets at $1.35 and No. 
10s $4.00. 
Corn—Corn is having a fair demand; is firm in price as a 
rule. The reports of good yields from the acreage lead buyers 
to hope for better prices, but as time goes on they are beginning 
to see that lower prices are hardly to be expected, except some 
financially lame-duck should drift into the market. Standard 
Maine style corn is quoted on the Baltimore market at 95c to 
$1.05; standard shoepeg at about the same figures. Extra stand- 
ard shoepeg is quoted from $1.10 up to $1.30 for the fancy article. 
No. 10 standard Maine style corn is quoted here at $6.50, as bot- 
tom, and the same is true of No. 10 shoepeg, or whole grain. 

Okra and Tomatoes—A light pack this season and generally 
out of quotation, which means nominal prices, dependent upon 
the holder’s ideas. The last quotation was $1.40 for No. 2s. 

Peas—This market is fairly well cleaned up of peas, and the 
balance is being absorbed in the steady stream of small orders. 
No. 1 cans of petit pois are selling at $1.80; No. 2 extra fine 
sifted at $1.75; No. 2 sieve, extra sifted at $1.55; No. 3 sieve, 
sifted, at $1.15; No. 4 and No. 5 sieves at from $1.05 to $1.15 
as to quality. 

Pumpkin—There has been little or no pumpkin packed in this 
section this season, and in general the article is out of quotation 
on this market. Central western canners of this article have 


had good demand at 95¢ to $1.00, and $2.75 to $2.80 for the No. 3 
and No. 10 sizes, respectively. 


Spinach—Some very fine spinach has been coming to market 
and the crop seems to be a good one. The prices are hardly such 
as to attract a heavy pack, and canners are not going heavily 
into it. No. 8 standard spinach is held at $1.65 up, and No. 10s 
at $5.00 up. i 

Sweet Potatoes—There has been quite a pack of these goods 
made in Virginia this season, and in some other nearby States, 
and the South is going into this article quite extensively. The 
season is about over, due largely to the slack demand, as the 
canners will stop when demand stops. No. 3 dry packed are 
quoted from $1.30 to $1.40, and No. 10s from $4.25 to $4.60. 

Tomatoes—Holders are generally firm, and demand full mar- 
ket prices, though occasionally, here and there, one is found who 
wants to convert his holdings into cash, and is taking a little 
below market. And, of course, some goods which will not bear 
too careful scrutiny are now seeking a market as near full prices 
as possible. Concessions in price have come to! indicate such 
goods. No. 1s are held at 60c; No. 9s at 85c; No. 2s 95s to $1.05, 
according to holder; No. 3s $1.40 to $1.50, and No. 10s $4.50 to 
$4.60, all on the basis of standards. 

Tomato Pulp-—-Owing to the poor quality of the tomatoes 
quite a number of firms turned their crop into pulp, and the 
paste makers were eager buyers of all the tomato stock obtain- 
able at the right price. These latter makers have had a strong 
demand for all they could get up, and there is little left on the 
market, if reports are true. No. 1 tomato pulp is quoted at 
50c to 60c, and No. 10s at $2.75 to $3.00. 

Fruits—Both pears and apnles are so scarce on this market 
that the canning of them is hard to see, it is so small. A few 
pears were found by some canners and eagerly taken, and a~~ les 
are so scarce and high that the canners can hardly touch them. 
All fruits promise to be very strong before many more moons. 
No. 10 apples are quoted from $5.00 to $5 25. Peaches are scarce 
and high. No. 2 yellow peaches are quoted at $1.85, and the No. 
3 size at $2.75 to $2.85. Small fruits are at a low ebb, and the 
man who had any can about demand his own prices. 

Oysters—The advent of cooler weather has brought the 
oyster more to the attention of this section. Natives here can- 
not think of oysters while the perspiration is rolling. It takes 
frost and cold weather to make a Chesaveake Bay oyster appetite. 
The beds are said to be in quite good condition, and as labor 
can undoubtedly be obtained at better prices than in the past 
five years, there may be new life seen in oysters this season. 
They have been too high, owing to costs, to move freely during 
the past few years. Quotations are unchanged and will be found 
on our regular market page. 

Conditions in other market cenfers are reported in detail, and 
it will be noted they differ but very slightly, if at all, from this 
market. 


As Brokers View the Market 


Preston, Md., October 4, 1921. 

The packing of tomatoes is about over in the Tri-States, and 
we think that an estimate of 25 per cent of a normal pack is very 
conservative. 

Sweet potato packers on the Eastern Shore of Virginia have 
been operating for some little time and most of them are out of 
the market, due to being sold ahead of their pack. Maryland 
and Delaware canners are just starting. 

A. W. SISK & SON. 
Aberdeen, Md., October 6, 1921. 


Tomatoes—The market on tomatoes has been rather quiet 
for the past two weeks, but the prices have held up remarkably 
well, and all offers below prevailing market quotations have been 
promptly declined, emphasizing the strong statistical position of 
tomatoes. With the coming of colder weather, it is believed that 
the consumer’s appetite for canned foods will be sharpened, and 
that the market will gradually work up to higher: levels. We 
quote today’s market as follows: 1s, 5744a60c; 9s, 80a85c; 2s, 
95ca$1.00; 3s, $1.40a1.45; 10s, $4.50a4.75. 

Corn—The corn market is unchanged. No. 2 whole grain 
evergreen sugar corn at 95c, 10s, $6.25; No. 2 standard shoepeg, 
$1.00a1.05; extra standard, $1.10a1.15; fancy, $1.25a1.35, and 
No. 2 standard Maine style at 95ca$1.00. 

C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


Has It Been a 
Knotty Problem For You? 


to ship your 5-gallon cans under the new ruling, 


then you hayen’t seen an Embry 5-Gallon Can 
Crate. 


These dependable containers are designed espe- 
cially for shipping two 5-gallon cans. They’re 


light, strong, safe and as easy to set up as 
ABC. 


EMBRY 5-GALLON CAN 
CRATES SOLVE THE PUZZLE 


Embry 5-Gallon Can Crates are shipped 
knocked down—all in one piece—ond when as- 
sembled fit snug and tight. 


All that is required in assembling is to fold the 
crate around the can, three twists of the wrist 
and— zipi—it’s done! And once in position the 
crate is as sturdy and unbreakable as the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 


Lay ina supply of Embry Crates right now 
and avoid further shipping difficulties. 


Embry Box Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


If you’ve had difficulty in figuring the best way 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street 


WORKS 


Baltimore, Md. 


ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - 


MARYLAND 


PACKERS 
MANUFACTURER 


CAPACITY 
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EUROPEAN CORN BORER INVASION IN EASTERN OHIO 


Entomologists Meet at Sandusky, Ohio, to Plan Pro- 
tection for the Corn Belt. 


By C. G. WOODBURY, Director, se 
Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners Association. 


Recent Spread of Corn Borer—The European corn borer, the 
discovery of which in eastern Massachusetts and western New 
York State two years ago alarmed the corn growers of the 
country, has appeared in eastern Ohio, at the threshhold of the 


corn belt. 

A conference of entomological experts from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, from the Experiment Stations and 
State Agricultural Departments of the Middle West, and from 
the Canadian Government, was held at Sandusky, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 15-16, to take stock of the recent developments and to con- 
fer regarding state and federal activities for the protection oi 
he corn crop. 
oni Dr. W. % Orton, acting chairman of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, announced that the board will hold a hearing in 
Washington October 11th, in regard to future plans for corn 
borer work. The feeling was expressed at the conference that 
the new phase which the corn borer problem is entering upon 
with th discovery of the Ohio infestation makes it ‘necessary 
for quarantine measures either to be greatly expanded or aban- 
doned. 

It is suggested that corn canners get in touch at once with 
the entomologists of their Experiment Stations, and their State 
Deparments of Agriculture, and give such assistance as may be 
possible in formulating policies which may be advocated at the 
forthcoming hearing in October. 

During the season of 1920 the borer was discovered in corn 
tields in southern Ontario, near St Thomas Scouting parties 
were immediately put in the field by the Dominion Government, 
and by the close of the season borers had been located in quite 
an extensive territory extending uncomfortably close to the 
Michigan line During the season of 1921 scouting crews oper- 
ating under the direction of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
located borer infestations on the islands of Lake Erie and in a 
number of Ohio counties bordering on the lake, as well as in 
some parts of Pennsylvania. ; 

This serious imported enemy of the corn crop was first dis- 
covered in the United States in 1917 in eastern Massachusetts. 
It is thought that the insect came to this country in shipments 
of raw hemp or broom corn from Austria-Hungary, probably 
several years prior to the date of its first discovery in Massa- 
chusetts. Infestations were found in 1919 in the vicinity of 
Schenectady, New York. 

It was realized at once by the American entomologists that 
the European corn borer might prove to be a very serious enemy 
to the corn crop, and prompt measures were devised to limit its 
spread through enforcement of rigid quarantines. Experiments 
were undertaken to determine whether a reasonable hope might 
be entertained of completely exterminating this alien pest in 
the localities in which it had been discovered. Exhaustive and 
far reaching experiments were also undertaken to determine all 
facts of its habits and life history. The distribution in this 
country of imports of hemp and broom corn which might have 
contained corn borer was traced, and scouting parties put into 
the field in various localities where it was thought that the borer 
might have had a chance to escape and to establish itself in the 
corn fields of the country. 

Following the earlier agitation over the corn borer the alarm 
of growers and canners had subsided somewhat, due to the vig- 
orous way in which the problem was being tackled by state and 
federal agencies for regulation, quarantine, and research. 

The discovery last year of the Ontario infestation, the in- 
crease in its severity during the present season, and the finding 
of the borer in eastern Ohio, have brought the whole question 
sharply into focus again, and the question is now raised as to 
whether any quarantine measures can hope to succeed in check- 
ing the further advance of the borer into the great corn growing 
regions of the Middle West. 

Sandusky Conference—The conference at Sandusky was held 
under the auspices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
was called to order b¥ the Assistant Secretary, Dr. E. D. Ball. 
The National Canners Association was represented by Mr. C. H. 
Sears, of the Sears and Nichols Canning Company, chairman of 
the N. C. A. Committee on Raw Products Research, and by the 
writer. 

Mr. W. R. Walton, in charge of the corn borer studies of the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology, reviewed the history of the 
borer in this country, and its spread since its first discovery. 
Mr. Walton stated that the evidence indicates that the borer had 
not spread from Massachusetts to the other areas in which it 


has been discovered, but rather that the various centers of infes- 
tation had developed from separate shipments of broom corn 
into the several localities. With respect to the Ohio infestation, 
however, the facts discovered during the past season indicate 
that the borer has probably spread from southern Ontrio to the 
islands of Lake Erie and from thence to the mainland through 
natural agencies. a 

Mr. Walton indicated that the experiences of the ~ast three 
years shows that absolute control of the borer through quaran- 
tine measures is unpromising, and that the main question is now 
the question of what shall be done to limit its spread. 

Mr. D. J. Caffrey, in charge of the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology research on the biology of the corn borer, presented some 
of the results of the careful studies in regard to the habits and 
life history of the pest. Mr. Caffrey’s work has shown that 
flights up to five miles may be made by the adult or moth of the 
corn borer, and there is no proof that this distance is the limit 
of flight. It has been shown, furthermore, that the moths are 
able to alight on the water and again take flight. There is, 
therefore, a strong probability that corn borer moths are able 
to fly across Lake Erie. Adult moths live from 17 to 20 days, 
although some specimens have survived for 34 days. 

The fact was early established that there are two broods 
or generations of the corn borer moth in eastern Massachusetts. 
An important new development in this year’s work is the evi- 
dence collected of a partial second generation in eastern and 
western New York, where hitherto there has been evidence of 
but one brood a year. 

Extensive investigations have been made as to the feasibility 
of cotrol of corn borer through its natural parasites. While in 
some cases egg parasites have destroyed 40 to 50 per cent of 
the eggs the sum of the evidence on this point indicates that 
there is little ground for hope of effective control from parasites. 
In Massachusetts the borer has been located on some 168 plants, 
including a large variety of weeds, grasses, flowers and truck 
crops, the latter including beets, celerv. spinach and rhubarb, 
which are shipped out in large quantities from the trucking sec- 
tions about Boston. Rigid quarantine and inspection provisions 
have been enforced to prevent the spread of the borer through 
shipment of truck crops, flowers, seed corn and other materials 
out of infested territory. 

Following statements by other representatives of the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Federal Horticultural Board, the dis- 
cussion was participated in by the entomologists representing 
Ohio, Michigan, New York State, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and by 
the entomologists representing the Dominion of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario. 

A very interesting and practical point brought out by Pro- 
fessor Caesar, of Ontario. is the realtive freedom from in- 
festation of late planted corn. Professor Caesar cited as an il- 
lustration one field of Flint corn in which the infestation was 
100 per cent, while directly across the road in a field of late 
planted corn only one borer was discovered. Professor Caesar 
stated that the same condition was found throughout the in- 
fested territory in Ontario, early planted corn being frequently 
ruined through heavy infestation of both ears and stalks, while 
late planted corn in the same or adjoining fields was practically 
free. Profesosr Caesar suggested the feasibility of planting at 
least five rows of corn a week earlier than the normal planting 
date to be used as a trap crop, the main planting being de- 
ferred until a week later than the usual planting date. There 
is evidence that through this method the attack of the borers 
will be concenrated on the early planted corn which may then 
be cut at the surface of the ground, hauled out and fed before 
the borers can migrate to the later planting. Mr. Caffrey sub- 
stantiated the value of this method as a practical control meas- 
ure from his experience in Massachusetts, suggesting, however, 
that the trap crop would be nrobably much more effective in 
localities where the borer has but one brood a year than where 
two generations normally occur. . 

Problem of the Department of Agriculture—Dr. E. D. Ball, 
representing the Secretary of Agriculture, discussed the corn 
borer problem from the standpoint of the agricultural depart- 
ment policy. The Department of Agriculture is striving to ac- 
comodate its plans to the drastic restrictions of the budget which 
are being enforced on all government departments. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the federal government has anv 
responsibility in connection with the core borer problem which 
should not be shared fully by the states directly involved. Dr. 
Ball stated that the comprehensive experiments which have been 
made have shown that there is no possibility of completely eradi- 
cating the borer in the infested districts. “The corn borer is 
here,” said Dr. Ball. “it is here to stay and it is going to spread, 
and in spite of anything which state or federal governments can 
do it will reach the corn belt in time.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MIcuH. OMAHA, NEB. 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted to Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachments for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachment, alsowith orwithout notch 
ing attachment for dry products. 

The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to thé machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 


The machine is easy of adjustment. : 


and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans: is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 
$ 2% to 4ein. Diam. Length 5% in. 
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4 8%" “ “49 


STEVENSON & CO,, Inc. 
“Prtented” 601'-6 S. Caroline S. 
“Patents Applied for” BALTIMORE,: MD. 
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The Borer and the Canner—Dr. Ball felt that the corn borer 
presents a particularly serious problem to the corn canning in- 
dustry. He pointed out that the commercial canning of corn 
extends from Utah to the Atlantic Coast, and that the commer- 
cial southern limit is determined by the prevalence of the corn 
ear worm. Corn ear worm in general is progressively more 
serious toward the south. The evidence indicates that the Euro- 
pean corn borer develops most rapidly in comparatively cool and 
humid sections. “The corn canner cannot go south because of 
the corn ear worm,” said Dr. Ball, “now comes this European 
pest extending its ravages into the more northerly corn growing 
areas. It will probably be a most serious pest to the corn can- 
ning industry, overlanning the area of the corn ear worm, and 
I don’t see what the poor corn canner can do unless he climbs a 
tree.” ; 

Inspection of Ontario Infestation—Following the day’s con- 
ference in Sandusky, Mr. Sears and the writer, with members of 
the Federal Horticultural Board, and Prof. Caesar, inspected the 
center of the Ontario infestation. Sweet corn fields were seen 
which had been utterly ruined by the borer. Fields had been 
abandoned and prepared for plowing. The corn stalks and ears 
scattered over the ground were all riddled with the corn borer 
larvae or worms preparing to hibernate. Inspection of such 
fields left no doubt in one’s mind as to the seriousness of the 
borer problem if, or when, the corn borer becomes established 
in the commercial sweet corn growing sections of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

A comimttee of the entomologists present from the several 
states was appointed to draft recommendations to the Federal 
Board of Entomology with respect to the best governmental 
policy to be pursued. 


APPLE PRICES REGISTER HIGHEST POINT FOR SEASON 
The (U. S.) Market Reporter. 


Apples—Limited supplies of good apples and a continue.! 
active demand in New York City markets, have caused prices 
to advance to the highest point this season. New York Wealthys, 
A 2%, advanced $2.50 to $3 per bbl. to a range of $11 to $12, anid 
best McIntosh apples brought $18 to $14. New York Rhode Is- 
land Greenings advanced $2 to a close of $9 to $9.50. New York 
Baldwins advanced 50c to $1 in New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, closing $7 to $7.50 and ruled steady at $6 f. o. b 
shipping points. Northwestern Extra Fancy Jonathans ranged 
$1.75 to $2.25 and Winesaps at the close ruled $2.25 per box 
f. o. b. Early in the week Jonathans ranged $5 to $6 in New 
York, but declined to a later range of $4.25 to $4.50. The Chi- 
cago market was about steady at $8 to $8.50 for early fall 
varieties. Heaviest car-lot movement is from the boxed apple 
sections, which are sending nearly four times as heavy ship- 
ments as at this time a year ago and double those last week. 
Shipments from the’ barreled sections, while showing an increas2 
of nearly 400 cars over last week’s movement, are little more 
than half those for the corresponding week last year. Wash- 
ington with 599 cars shipped about one-third of the total boxe:l 
movement of 1,846 cars, while New York shipped 25 cars, or 
one-half the total volume of barreled stock. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes were in moderate demand 
in consuming centers. Markets were slow and dull and price: 
declined. Virginia Eastern Shore yellow varieties declined 2ic 
to 50c, closing $3.50 to $4 per bbl. in New York, $4.50 to $4.75 
in Chicago and ranging $4 to $4.25 in other cities. Tennessee 
Nancy Hails declined 25¢ in Chicago and Kansas City to a range 
of $1.15 to $1.25 per bu. hamper. New Jersey yellow stock 
closed 25¢ to 35¢e lower in New York at $1.50 to $1.65. Ship- 
ments decreased 25 per cent and are lighter than a year ago. 
Virginia with 342 cars shipped more than half the week’s total 
movement of 647 cars. 


NOVEMBER SELECTED AS “PERFECT PACKAGE MONTH” 
BY THE NATION’S CARRIERS. 

All trades and industries have been asked to co-operate in 
the “Perfect Package Movement” to be inaugurated by the rail- 
reads, steamship lines and express companies in the United 
States and Canada, in November, which has been designated as 
“Perfect Package Month.” 

The purpose of the movement is to stimulate further public 
interest in good packing of shipments and to enable the carriers 
to improve the transportation service of the country. During 
November, an examination of all shipments sent by freight or 
express, will be conducted, to obtain information as to the best 
shipping methods carried on by the various trades and industries. 

In every city and town, the railroad and express people wil! 
form campaigni committees to co-operate with local shippers’ 
associations, in carrying out the plans for “Perfect Package 
Month.” “Exception Reports” will be made out for all faulty 
shipments discovered and these reports will be sent to the ship- 
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pers’ association for tabulation, to ascertain how high a per- 
centage for “Perfect Packages,” the shippers of that city have 
attained. 

Comparisons of the records made by the various cities 
during November will be anounced at the conclusion of the drive. 
The entire working forces of the railroad and express carriers, 
comprising some 2,000,000 men, will aid in the movement. The 
railroads, through the American Railway Association, composed 
of practically all of the railroads in the country, are pushing the 
campaign, as a means of raising the standard of the service, 
while the express agents are also getting ready to interest ship- 
pers in the undertaking. 


CANNING ITEMS 


New Firms—Changes in Old Firms—Bits of News and Gossip 
From Everywhere—A Chance For Personal Chats. 
Let’s Hear From You. 


Cedar Falls, Ia.—-The financial depression existing among 
the farmers of this vicinity was somewhat relieved this week 
when the Cedar Falls Canning Co. distributed over $12,000 among 
70 farmers in settlement for the sweet corn they grew for the 
company the past season. 


The recipients of the amounts have found the sum received 
comes very convenient in meeting current expenses, paying the 
last half of the taxes or in making payment of the first half 
of the year’s rent. They received $8.00 per ton this season. The 
company packed 825,000 cans. 


__ Hartford City, Ind.—A local paper of September 25th, said: 
“The Thompson-Weber Canning Company is experiencing great 
difficulty in getting enough women and girl employes. After ex- 
hausting every effort here, the company is bringing women from 
Muncie. The tomato crop was unusually heavy in this part of 


the state and the company is bending every effort toward sav- 
ing as much of it as possible. 


_ Westphalia, Ind.—The Sanitary Canning Company, of this 
city, filed preliminary certificate of dissolution. 


; California—A state-wide organizations of gorwers of can- 
ning cling peaches is proposed in California. The Cling Peacii 
Growers’ Association, that has previously operated as the Sutter 
County Growers’ Association, is planning meetings for extension 
of its organization. The canning cling peach growers of Sutter 
County propose, if possible, next year to have the membership 
of their organization San Joaquin as well as Sacramento Valley 
canning cling growers, and even those in Southern California. 


Toledo, Ohio—A Toledo dispatch says: After the recent in- 
vestigation by L. W. Stewart, state health department inspector, 
managers of two canning plants in this county have been fined 
$100 each in justice court in Holland, for overating without a 


license. The Ohio Conserving Co. and the Lee, Chattawa Jacobs 
Co. were the concerns involved. 


Elyria, Ohio—Incorporation papers were issued today ai 
Columbus to the Elyria Cannig Co., with a cash capital of $250,- 
000. Among the incorporators are C. C. McDonald, H. J. Mc- 
Donald, C. E. Tucker and S. H. Squire. 


C. C. McDonald stated that the incorporation was merely 
a matter of form. Heretofore the business has been run by 
himself as a private enterprise, and it was thought best to in- 
corporate it. C. C. McDonald will be president and general 


manager. The company is not planning any extensions in a 
business way at present. 


York, Pa.—Work of canning corn at the plant of the White 
Star canning factory, P. H. Hershey, proprietor, has ended. The 
sweet corn crop was good this summer and a large amount was 
packed. After work on the corn pack is completed a good sized 
acreage of beans will be packed, Mr. Hershey having plante: 
several acres of late beans on his farm. 


Weslaco, Tex.—A. K. Mattingly, Box 96, wants names and 
addresses of manufacturers of machinery for canning plants. 


Wm. H. Moore, Jr., has been appointed receiver of the San 
Fernando Canning Company, San Fernando, Cal 


The Burbank Canning Company, Burbank, Cal., has changed 
its name to Genevieve Jackson, Inc. 


F. H. Wodehouse, managing director of T. H. Davies & Co., 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., and who is-interested in the Pearl City 
Fruit Company, pineapple packers, is a business.visitor at San 
Francisco. 


The United Fishermen's Packing Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000, 
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Conspicuous Features of our 
New Double Seaming Equipment. 


Speed win Spill. 

Safety wit inimum Supervision. 
Seamer connected direct to Filler 
and driven as a Unit. 

Economy in Space---Absolutely no 
Conveyors required. 

Equipment especially desirable 
for Canneries handling Peas 

and Corn. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


“Southern Service Stands the Strain.” 


16 LB. Cans 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


New York oi Boston, Mass. Milwaukes, Wise. 8. O. . Randall’ Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinnatti, oO cago, Minn. 

Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- used by Canners 
thing in Everywhere 
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THE HAWIIAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


The Origin of this fruit—Its introduction into the Islands, 
The wonderful development—Medern methods of 
growing. The canning operation, Specialized 
machinery. Canneries of Capacity, 


The Association and its M bers, 


By ‘‘BERKELEY’ 


Special Correspondent ‘of ‘The Canning Trade’? 


(Continued From Last Week) 


The operation of planting is a simple one. After the ground 
has been prepared the rows are laid out to conform to the con- 
tour of the land and slips, suckers or crowns are merely stuck 
into the earth to the depth of an inch or two. Suckers are 
usually used, although slips and crowns give satisfaction. Be- 
fore being planted they are exposed to the sun for a few days 
to become seasoned and it is rare that a cutting does not sprout 


.and grow. Different growers have different methods of laying 


out their fields, but the general practice is to plant in double 
rows, with six or seven feet in between for cultivation.: The 
question is simply that of getting the maximum number of plants 
to the acre, at the same time allowing the necessary space for 
cultivation and harvesting. The average plantation has about 
sixty-five hundred plants to the acre, some cutting the number 
to little more than five thousand in an effort to grow extra 
fancy fruit. 

In twelve or fifteen months after planting the plants mature 


_and then in the heart of the plant appears the first sign of the 


frut in the form of a blossom, which is not unlike the bloom 
of a thistle. From this the flower-head devetonps and appears 
at the top of each stalk or main axis. These flower-heads re- 
semble small pineapples in appearance, but have a number of 


-small blue or violet flowers projecting from the sides. These 


flowers soon wither and disappear and only in very rare cases, 


.where fertilization has taken place, do seeds form within the 


fruit. 
Five or six months after the first appearance of the flower- 


-heads the fruit matufes and is ready to eat, and it is not until 


it is perfectly ripe that it is nicked for canning. In all, a period 
of eighteen or twenty months has elapsed since planting, and 
the first crop is ready for harvest. This is called the plant crop 
and the fruit is usually of large size. However, each plant pro- 
duces but one fruit and the tonnage is not as great as the follow- 
ing year when the crop is more profitable to the grower. 

After the first fruit is taken from the pineapple plant the 


lateral resting buds begin to grow into new shoots. In general 


practice most of these are removed for planting purposes, but 
two or more are left. These grow into a larger plant than the 
one which has bourne the first crop and each shoot usually pro- 
duces a fruit. As a rule there are about twice as many pine- 
apples gathered from a field as the first year, but since they run 
to a smaller size the tonnage is not twice as heavy. 

It is especially interesting to note that pineapples are picked 
for canning purposes only when they are at thefr very best. If 
the fruit is picked too green the distinctive pineapple flavor is 
lacking, while if it is allowed to remain in the field too long 
fermentation has set in and the fruit is worthless. Great care 
is exercised to see that the fruit is picked at just the proper time 


-and in plantations covering thousands of acres this duty devolves 


upon the field superintendent and forms a real man-size job. 


*Pineapples in different sections ripen earlier or later than in 


other sections, an advantage that will readily be appreciated. 
On windward Oahu, for instance, where there is considerable 
acreage devoted to this fruit, the crop matures about a month 
earlier than in the Wahiawa district, but a few miles across the 
mountains. 

In harvesting the crop the laborers pass between the rows 
and pick the ripe fruit by bending it over and breaking off the 
stem, which is quite easily accomplished. The fruit is placed in 


-a big carrier over the shoulder and when this is filled it is car- 
ried to the nearest roadway and stacked. The crowns are then 


cut off, the fruit placed in lug boxes, according to size, and 
hauled to the nearest railroad station. An excellent railway 
system’ traverses the main pineapple district on Oahu and the 
average haul by automobile or wagon is not much greater than 


a mile. Pineapple trains are made up twice a day and there is 
thus little delay in getting fruit from the fields to the canneries. 
In fact, great quantities of fruit are packed the same day they 
are picked and none is ever held longer than the second day. 
The slogan “Picked Ripe and Packed Right’ certainly de- 
scribes the handling of Hawaiian pineapple to the letter. 

While most of the fruit ripens during the months of July and 
August. a winter crop is harvested in December and January, and 
in the remaining months of the year small quantities of fruit 
ripen, enabling a few plants to operate a unit or two and kee) 
much of their organization intact. As was mentioned, pineapples 
mature about a month earlier on the windward side of Oahu than 
in the other districts and the cannery firm which maintains a 
plant there is enabled to complete its pack and move much of 
its staff to its other plant at Honolulu when the crop in the 
Wahiawa distriet ripens. Growing conditions on the windward 
side: of the island are also different, there being times of the 
year when the rainfall is very heavy and others when the wind 
dries out the soil quite rapidly, but these are being met in a man- 
ner that is proving successful. 


“MILES OF PINES” 
A Typical Hawaiian Scene. 


TRANSFORMING PINEAPPLES INTO PINEAPPLE. 

In Hawaii, pineapples are pineapples as long as they are out- 
side a sealed container, but once embraced in that homely bu: 
practical utility, a tin can, they become pineapple, a distinction 
that is plain enough, but one which seems rather difficult to fol- 
low in a descriptive article. In general, the process of preparng 
and sterlizing pineapples is the same as that employed in the 
canning of other fruits; that is, the fruit is peeled, sliced, p!aced 
in cans, given the proper amount of syrup, cooked, labeled, cased 
and sent on its. way. The nature of the fruit, however, is such 
that highly specialized equipment is utilized in many of the pro- 
cesses and a tour through a pineapple cannery in Hawaii is a 
revelation, even to. cannerymen accustomed to seeing food prod- 
ucts packed on a large scale. } 

Pineapples are brought from the fields in lug boxes holdin: 
about fifty pounds, these usually being in crate form for the sak» 
of lightness. The railway cars are either open or c!osed and 
each hold about ten tons of fruit, entire trains being given over 
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ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


“BLISS” No. 22-N Automatic CanBody-Maker 


with the Patented Solder Horn 
Support is the Standard Body- 


150 perfect can bodies per minute are turned 
out on this machine—perfectly formed and perfect 


ly soldered. It is adapted to the making of round, square, oblong or oval bodies, from 
24 to 44 inches in diameter by 2 to 54 inches in height. 


The patented Worm Solder Horn Support for the Roll Solder Attachment insures a 
well seam, free from leaks. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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exclusively to pineapples during the rush season. Arriving at 
the cannery the fruit is unloaded at once on a receiving platform 


and distributed by means of hand trucks to the points where it . 


will be needed, the various sizes being handled at different p'aces. 
One platform at Honolulu has a capacity of three hundred and 
fifty tons, but this is proving too small and is to be enlarged 
shortly. An excellent service is given by the railroad compan: 
and frequently cars which are in the cannery yards in the morning 
are being loaded with fruit again in the afternoon. 

On the cannery side of the receiving platform are to be foun: 
the batteries of Ginaca machines, the number ranging from one or 
two in the smaller plants to more than twenty in some of the 
larger establishments. At each of these automatic machinés, 
which have been developed at Honolulu ,and which are being 
manufactured by the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., is 
stationed a feeder who takes the pineapples from the lug box 
placed at his side and places them on a conveyor, one at a time, 
in the correct position. This machine is the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the equipment of modern pineapple canneries and has 
made a permanent place for itself in the pineapple industry of 
Hawaii and is finding its way to other lands where pineapples 
are being grown for canning purposes. It is entire’y automatic in 
its operatien and sizes and shells the fruit, cuts off both ends an1 
cores it without further handling. 

The machines are of substantial construction, the largest size 
weighing about a ton and a half, and little mechanical trouble is 
ever experienced. The parts which come in contact with the 
fruit or its juice are made largely of brass and bronze, whic 
are much more resistant to fruit acids than iron and steel. Run- 
ning at normal speed the large size machine, known as No. 2%, 
will handle about thirty-eight pineapples a minute, or in the 
neighborhood of twenty-two thousand eight hundred in a work- 
ing day of ten hours. As individual pineapples weigh about five 
pounds, a machine will handle about fifty-seven tons in that 
period, assuming that one hundred per cent efficiency is secured 
from operators. At times this degree of efficiency is secured an1 
no trouble is experienced in keeping it as high as ninety-five per 
cent. Some canners speed up the machine and handle more than 
forty pineapples a minute on the No. 2% size, but the best results 
are secured at a slightly slower speed. 

The Ginaca machine is made in three sizes—the No. 2%, No. 2 
and No. 1. The largest machine handles fruit packed in the 
regular No. 2% can, the No. 2 for the No. 2 tall and one-pound 
flat can, and the No. 1 for the No. 1 tall can. Each machine sizes 
fruit to but one diameter. 

The fruit is placed on the carrier by the operator and by 
means of “dogs,” which are fastened to an endless chain at con- 
venient intervals, is carried to the centering head. This advice 
is much like a hand with many fingers, with the Ingers giving 
uway in proportion to the size of the fruit the head is accommo- 
dating. and automatically presents the pineapple in the proper 
position for sizing. The fruit is forced downward through the 
centering head to the revolving sizing knife and shell slitting 
knives. Here the fruit is sized and the shell removed in two 
halves, the former following through the throat of the machine 
and the latter dropping into a chute. The fruit passes into a 
revolving turret controlled by a Geneva movement and while in 
the turret the top and bottom ends are removed and the core 
taken out. The thickness of the slices removed from the ends is 
regulated at will. A special attachment is provided for taking 
eare of cores and these may be delivered wherever desired, dif- 
ferent arrangements being required for different plants. 

In general practice automatic counting devices are used on 
the machines and these are proving of great statistical value. 
One counter is placed on the carrier, which shows the actual num- 
her of pineapples fed into the machine, while another records the 
number of revolutions of the carrier drive shaft and thus the 
maximum number of pineapples the machine could have handled, 
enabling the superintendent to determine the efficiency of opera- 
tors. These counters also give other valuable information, such 
as the Average weight of a pineapple, the average number to a 
ton of fruit, the number required to pack a case of fruit, and 
SO on. 

From the Ginaca machine the pineapple cylinder slides onto 
an endless rubber belt, which is kept scrupulously clean, and 
carried to the trimmers. In the larger plants hundreds of women 
and girls, each wearing rubber gloves, neat caps and aprons, 
sit at the trimming tables and deftly cut away with knives any 
portions of the shell remaining on the cylinders of pineapples. 
In the case of perfect fruit with square shoulders it often hap- 
pens that no trimming is necessary, but in other eases a little of 
the outer skin occasionally remains and must be removed. 

The trimmed pineapples are placed on another endless belt 
and earried to the slicer. Here the fruit is washed in water 
which is constantly being changed and then sliced by a mechanical 
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device which slices it at a single operation. In general these are 
of such a thickness that eight fill a can, but occasionally special 
orders come from Europe specifying twelve slices. More broken 
pieces result from the making of the thinner slices, and special 
attachments must be put on to turn them out, so that this business 
is not urgently solicited. The slices are carried on an endless 
belt in front of a row of women and girls who select them ac- 
cording to grade and fill the cans on the racks before them. The 
most perfect fruit is selected by the girls nearest the slicer, the 
second grade by the next group, and so on down the line until 
at last nothing is left but broken slices and ends. In all this 
process the fruit is not touched by naked hands, rubber glove: 
being used by all workers handling pineapples that have passed 
through the peeling and coring machines. From the time th: 
fruit is placed on the conveyor of a Ginaca machine until th> 
first slices are placed in a can it has traveled only about forty 
feet, but has been peeled, cored, washed, sliced and inspected by 
a dozen watchful workers. The speed with which this machine 
operates is one of the wonders of a modern pineapple cannery, 
each handling from thirty-eight to sixty a minute, depending on 
the size. When it is realized that some plants have more than 
twenty of these in operation at one time the magnitude of the 
business of some of the larger concerns can in a measure b>: 
visualized. 

In some instances pineapple fields actually adjoin the cann’nez 
plants and it would be possible to make some wonderful record< 
in the rapid handling of fruit. There would be no difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting selected pineapples to the plant, through the 


PART OF A CANNERY DINING ROOM 
SEATING 1700 OPERATIVES, NOTE EXTREME CLEAN- 
LINESS—AND LIGHT" 


Gianaca machine and into cans in five minutes and fifteen min- 
utes longer would suffice for sterilization, cooling and labeling. 
In general pratcice a few hours elapse from the time the fruit is 
picked until it is canned and boxed for delivery, but it is very 
doubtful if any other food product is handled more expeditiously. 

The filled cans are next syruped by automatic machines which 
handle from 70 to 80 cans a minute, the syrup coming from 
tanks in the syrup house overhead. The most interesting feature- 
of this process, to the professional canner, is the fact that pine- 
apple juice is utilized to a large extent in the preparation of the 
syrup greatly reducing the amount of sugar required. Some 
canners advise that they have saved enough on their sugar bills 
in a single season to pay for the installation of their juice reduc- 
tion plants. 

A mill is operated in most plants where waste is crushed, 
the juice extracted, filtered, mixed with lime to neutralize the 
acid of the fruit and finally cooked down into syrup form. The 
waste is then returned to the fields as fertilizer. More juice is 
produced than can be used and considerable quantities are pre- 
pared for the bottling and soda fountain trade. A few concerns 
are putting this product out in bottled form, while others are 
offering it in gallon cans. There are undoubtedly possibilities along 
the line of utilizing pineapple juice which will eventually be de- 
veloped on a much more extensive scale than at present. The 
degree of syrup used in the canning process varies widely accord- 
ing to season and to the degree of ripeness of the fruit handled. 
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Zastrow Process Crates and Crate Covers 


Made in the best and strongest manner possible. Extra 
heavy at top band and bottom ring. Single or Double Bails. 


Stand. 3 tier, Capacity 285 No. 2 Cans 
185 No. 3 “ce 
Stand. 4 tier, Capacity 380 No.2 ‘ 
“ 250 No. 3 
Special Crates and Crate Covers Of All Kinds 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
FOOT THAMES STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


No. 3 
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DEPENDABLE PAINT 


is that which gives many years of service. It should 
be bought on this basis of service rather than the 
price per gallon. 


DIXON'S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 
PAINT 
has an enviable reputation for long service and sat- 


isfied users in all parts of the world and on all types 
of structures. 


Because of its pigment, flake silica-graphite—com- 
bined by nature—it is better enabled to withstand 
wear and deteriorating agents such as dampness, 
acids, alkalies, ete. The vehicle is the best linseed oil 
obtainable. 

You will be interested in Booklet No. 131 B. and 
our new color charts. Write for them today. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
> ESTABLISHED 1827 


Come to Headquarters 


for Your 
Color Printing 


Buy your color-printing where sell- 
ing needs have been studied for fifty 
years and more. Here color is made 
to work for the balance-in-bank—be- 
cause it is applied in a way that pro- 
motes selling activity. Good design 
and fine workmanship put invitation 
to buy into our kind of 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The size of your order doesn’t mat- 
ter. Large runs and small are both 
welcome and receive the same kind of 
care. Brilliant tones, satiny finish, 
uniform appearance and full money 
value are characteristic of the color- 
printing we do. Inquiries get prompt 
attention. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 


Se 
DIXON'S 
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In winter more sugar must be used than in the summer season, 
since the fruit is not as sweet. Packers aim to secure a uniform 
cut-out for their various grades, but this varies quite a little and 
efforts are being made to bring about a better standardization. It 
is aimed to have extras cut out 24, standards 20 to 21 and broken 
slices 18 to 19. 

Considerable more of the fruit of the pineapple is being made 
available for use than in the past, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the quantities of shell and trimmings sent to the waste 
heap. At the same time the quality of the output has remained 
unchanged. This saving has been brought about through the in- 
vention of the “eradicator,” which, like the Ginaca machine, has 
been designed and developed in local plants to meet special re- 
quirements. This device literally skins the fruit from the shell, 
and recovers much that would otherwise be wasted. The shell of 
the fruit which comes from the Ginaca machine is passed throug) 
the “eradicator,’ which is nothing more or less than a knife set 
at an angle, with studded rollers beneath to force the shell along. 
This knife can be set deep, or high, at will, depending on the char- 
acter of the fruit handled. It skins off the pulp, leaving the shell 
clean of all the edible portions of the fruit, performing in a rapid 
and economical manner an operation that would be very costly it 
dene by hand. The pulp drops upon an endless belt and passes 
before dozens of quick-eyed workers, who remove any “eyes” or 
pieces of skin which might be present. When this fruit reaches 
the crushing or grating machines it is as free from imperfections 
as though it had been made from the portons of the pineapp'e 
which are packed in the sliced form. 

Even a casual inspection of a pineapple cannery will clearly 
show the need of making special efforts to promote the sale of 
crushed and grated fruit. Each plant equipped with “eradicators” 
produces a considerable quantity of fruit suitable only for market- 
ing in this form. In case a market is not provided for it good 
fruit must be wasted to produce the sliced article mostly in de- 
mand, with the result that prices on the latter must be higher. 
Ii is obvious that the less waste there is in the pineapple the 
cheaper can the finished product be marketed. The resu'ts of the 
national advertising campaign on crushed and grated pineapple 
are being watched closely by the Hawaiian packers and belief is 
expressed that a market can be developed to care for all that can 
be packed, particularly since the grade of fruit is practically iden- 
tical with that put up in the sliced form. 

Some cores are being packed for special purposes, particularly 
for the use of confectioners, but this busines has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, the demand being for pieces of uniform size 
and for containers with a specified count. A large part of the 
cores produced goes to the waste mill to be crushed for juice. 

After heaving been placed in cans the process of packtcz pine 

apples is practically identical with that followed in sterilizing 
other fruits. From the syruping machines the cans pass auto- 
matically to the steam-heated exhaust boxes, sealing machines of 
the very letest type and to the cookers, where they are kept for 
zbout ten minutes, passing from there to the lacquering and cool- 
ing machines. Interesting improvements have bern made in some 
of the equipment in common use in canneries, a number of the 
ideas having been developed by members of the working forces of 
the various plants. In a number of canneries notices are posted 
to the effect that cash will be paid for all ideas submitted by em- 
ployes which will in any way be of value and a minimum of five 
dollars is offered, with really meritorious ideas paid for according 
to their value. In two canneries automatic feeding devices for the 
labeling machines have been placed in operation and patents for 
these have been applied for. In both instances a considerable 
saving in labor costs has been affected. The cans are brought 
to the machines in trays holding two dozen or more, according to 
size, and are dumped upon a table set at an angle, feeding into 
the labeler by gravity, instead of being handled separately by 
hand, as in most plants. Another interesting feature noted in 
one of the largest pants was the extended use being made of 
motoreycle sfor motive power. The task of moving millions of 
cans became so great that a change from the old plan of using 
man-power was made necessary, but war-time emergencies pre- 
vented the installation of electric trucks, or similar equipment. 
A number of motorcycles were geared down to low speed and 
high power and pressed into service and these proved so satis- 
factory that they have been retained. Each motorcycle is able 
to draw a load of four tons over the concrete floor, but a lighter 
load is the rule. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


The development of special machinery for the handling of 
pineapples has been largely instrumental in making possible the 
wonderful expansion of business. Without the specialized 
equipment now in use it would be impossible to handle but 
a small part of the crop and packing cost would be so high 
that consumption would be limited. Improvement has fol- 
lowed improvement until Hawajian pineapple canneries are 
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now not only the largest fruit packing plants in the world, 
but are models of efficiency. 
In_an interview with James D. Doyle, head of the Haw- 


aiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., this pioneer packer spoke at 
some length on the development of pineapple machinery and 
cutlined some of the methods employed at the time the in- 
dustry was in its infancy. He said: 

“When we started canning pineapple in 1903, the ouly 
pineapple machinery we had consisted of the Lewis peeling 
machine, which was nothing more than a revolving planer 
knife with guards and a revolving pivot or revolving bar on 
which the pineapple was pivoted. The fruit was centered by 


hand and then the pineapple slowly revolved against the knife. 
It was a very slow operation and it was very difficult to center 
the pineapple accurately. A great many were peeled lopsided, 
which resulted in much waste and imperfect appearing fruit. 
The pineapple was then trimmed by hand, the ends cut off, 
and fed to a Zastrow machine. This was a hand machine in 
which the fruit was again centered by hand, after which the 
core was punched out. The pineapple was pushed up against 
a revolving sizing knife, which was the only thing in use 
then that was similar to the revolving knife of the Ginaca 
machine now used—that and the coring tube. 

“‘At that time we used the Zastrow slicing machine which 
cut off one slice at a time, like a meat cutter, and the first 
year we used the old soldered can with the hole and cap and 
had to cut every slice and feed it in, each piece individually, 
working it into the can. Incidentally, the modern sanitary 


“RECEIVING PLATFORM” 
This platform holds 350 tons of pineapples. 
Recreation grounds in distance. 
can developed from the needs of pineapple packers ,who insist- 
ed that the full open top was needed in order to pack this 
fruit properly. 

We early saw the necessity of improving the machinery 
in use and the first step, I think, in the way of new equipment, 
was the Arnold slicer, invented about 1905 by L. E. Arnold, 
and which is still very largely in use. That did away with 
the old slicing machine, but still left the rest of the old-style 
machjnes and we made various efforts to improve them, having 
certain ideas in regard to the same. We employed Mr. Henry 
G. Ginaca, who was chief draughtsman at the Honolulu Iron 
Works, and somewhat of an inventor, having designed a cane 
cutter which was never tried very much, but which was built’ 
along the line of a modern caterpillar. We employed Ginaca 
specifically to make a machine that would handle pineapples 
mechaniaclly, and to help _us.in any.other way he could... 

“The first machine he made along the lines we had in 
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WARNING 


Harding Mechanical Tomato Peeling 
Machine, U. S. Patent 1356447. 
Canadian 213061, Italian pending, 
and other patents pending, for “Con- 


- Infringements thereon and use there- 


of will be vigorously prosecuted. 


THE HARDING 


PEELING MACHINE Co., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


< 
55 
tinuous Operation. 
7 - 
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mind proved a total failure. The second machine had a sizing 
knife which did not rotate, and while it worked, it did so poor- 
ly. We made quite a number and used them only one season, 
but by the end of that time Ginaca had invented the present 
machine. This was totally different from either of the earlier 
machines, embodying entirely new principles, including an auto- 
matic centering device, with a turret worked by a Geneva 
movement. But I should not overlook saying that the Ginaca 
machine, as weli as the hand-sized machines which were tried 
out just prior to that time, all depended upon the use of a 
slitted knife invented by Archie E. Lister, who was manage 
of the Pearl City Fruit Company, Ltd. The Ginaca machine 
has been changed comparatively little since invented, but has 
been supplemented by machinery for taking the meat out of 
the shells, for which there are numbers of patents, among the 
principal ones being those given to Robert Lister, formerly of 
the Thomas Pineapnle Company, and George Fisher of the 
Hawaijan Pineapple Company. The only other machine in- 
vented by Ginaca which is now in use, is a can stamping device, 
improved a great deal this year. His invention cut the cost of 
labor materially and enabled fruit to be put through the plant 
much more rapidly than before. His untimely death during 
the influenza epidemic removed a real genius from the inven- 
tive field.” 
PROBLEMS OF PINEAPPLE GROWERS ; 

While the growing of pineapples in Hawaii has met with 
distinct success numerous problems have presented themselves. 
Many of these have been surmounted, but there are numerous 
others which are receiving attention all the time. In order to 
cope with these, as well as with problems of labor supply, trans- 
portation national advertising and scientific experimentation, 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Association was organized late 
in 1912. An experimental station has been fitted up in the foot- 
bills near Honolulu and another is maintained at Wahiawa, where 
special attention is being paid to the propagation of seedlings 
in the hope that an improved variety of fruit may be developed. 
Government agencies are also working along similar lines. ; 

The two basic problems which confront the growers of pine- 
apples in Hawaii today are the apparent deterioration of the 
Smooth Cayenne variety in some fields, and the exhaustion of the 
soil in places. So far, the quality of the fruit grown remains 
unimpaired, but the plant is showing signs of losing its power 
of resistance to disease. An ailment, known as wilt, attacks 
plants in some fields, fastens itself upon the root system and, 
by clogging it with fungus spores, starves the plant to death. This 
disease seems to be prevalent wherever pineapples are grown and 
has been known on the Islands ever since the fruit has been grown 
on a commercial scale. 

While the losses from wilt have been considerable, the in- 
dustry has progressed rapidly in spite of this handicap and the 
situation is not one calculated to cause alarm. Many of the 
experiments being made under the direction of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Packers’ Association, are along the line of developing 
na variety with greater disease resistance qualities and of treat- 
ing soils with fungicides to destroy the organisms which cause 
wilt. A variety declared to have pronounced wilt resistant qual- 
ities was found on the Island of Hawaii several years ago and 
has since been cultivated in an experimental way on Maui by 
David T. Fleming, manager of the Baldwin Packers. The fruit is 
described as being sweeter and of better texture than that of the 
Smooth Cayenne, but has the disadvantage of running to smaller 
sizes. It is hoped that this variety can be improved in this re- 
spect, since this seems to be about its only drawback. 

Experiments with wilt control methods have been carried on 
in the fields on the Island of Kauai to a greater extent than in 
most other places and these have reached a point where it is de- 
clared that definite results have been secured. Albert Horner, 
Jr.. son of the president of the Hawaiian Canneries Company, 
Ltd., has taken a lead in this work and has developed a chemical 
formula and treatment for which a patent has been applied. His 
treatment consists in injecting a solution into the root cluster of 
the plants with a hand-operated device, but an improved method 
is being worked out which is expected to greatly reduce the cost 
of operation. The solution consists of one volume of powdered 
copper sulphate and two volumes of commercial iron sulphate dis- 
solved in one hundred volumes of water. 

(Continued Next Week.) 
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1919 CENSUS REPORT ON CANNED FOODS 
Bulletin No. 83-A 
National Canners’ Association 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 1921. 


_ The Manufactures Division of the Census Bureau has sup- 
plied the National Canners’ Association with the following figures 
showing the total pack of canned food commodities for 1919. 
These statistics give the value and total pack of the various 
canned food commodities produced in each state. Through the 
courtesy of the Census Bureau they have been secured for the 
benefit of the canning industry considerably in advance of their 
official publication. 

The information covers a wide range of products on which 
there have been no statistics collected by the National Canners’ 
Association. In view of the fact that it will be some months be- 
fore the official bulletin of the Census Bureau containing these 
figures will be issued, there may be minor changes, however, 
such changes should be slight and few in number. For all prac- 
tical purposes, these figures may be regarded as final and in 
fact are so considered by the Census Bureau. It is suggested 
that this bulletin, No. 83-A, be kept for reference. 

The number of cases of pineapple packed in Hawaii in 1919 
was obtained from an authoritative source. The figures show- 
ing the 1919 pack of salmon in Alaska, were obtained from the 
Bureau of Fisheries. The Census reports on condensed and evap- 
orated milk were in pounds, and in figuring the number of cases, 
48 pounds of milk was considered as representing one case. In 
like manner, 27 pounds of meat in these figures represent one 
case, and a case of sausage 26 pounds. 


VEGETABLES 


All Other Vegetables 
(24 No. 


Blackberries 
(24 No. 2 Cans) 


ases Value Cases Value 
California ..... 389,760 $ 770,060 California ..... 118,832 $ 748,891 
8,342 Indiana ....... 16,687 43,482 
Indiana .. ..... 31,391 105,201 Maryland ..... 48,589 250,017 
Louisiana ..... 36,187 100,158 Michigan ...... 81,022 479,330 
Maine ......... 8,104 33,351 New Jersey.... 15,963 109,432 
Maryland ...... 69,485 247,172 New York...... 9,309 73,073 
New Jersey.... 16,056 74,912 No. Carolina... 32,645 101,257 
New York...... 18,198 7,958 40,351 
ee 21,757 91,421 Oregon 230,225 1,242,572 
Oregon ....... 10,400 42,597 Tennessee ..... 26,449 82,269 
Washington ... 7,916 OS 52,490 245,749 
Other States... 28,390 120,148 Virginia ....... 2,961 9,218 
Washington ... 255,620 1,615,323 
634,220 $ 1,672,518 Other States.... 11,927 44,433 
Total ........ 910,657 $ 5,080,397 
FRUIT 
Apples 
(24 No. 3 Cans) Blueberries 
Value (24 No. 2 Cans) 
Arkansas ...... 213,280 $ 755,506 
California ..... 146,458 502,906 Maine ......... 100%09 $ 
Colorado rere 8,377 138,022 Michigan ...... 25,738 1115144 
Washington . 15,199 71,117 
elaware ...... 03,1 Other 
arylan 109,504 358,620 a 2 
ew Jersey.... 5, 17,169 Che 
New York...... 482,140 2,048,171 (24 No " ices 
No. Carolina... 5,9 16,676 ‘ 
Oregon ........ 280,555 683,595 Z Cases Value 
Pennsylvania .. 183,827 875,579 California ..... 618,210 $ 3,753,993 
Utah .......... 43,252 133,295 Colorado ...... 51,929 305,552 
Virginia ...... 94,675 300,364 Maryland ..... 6,757 51,389 
Washington ... 313,034 1,069,356 Michigan ...... 184,472 1,422,863 
Other States... 76,407 277,086 New York...... 30,63: 248,517 
Total ........ 2,447,927 $ 9,081,598 Oregon 149,203 925,007 
33,079 160,670 
Virginia ....... 1,812 7,767 
Apricots Washington ... 146,782 828,030 
(24 No. 2% Cans) Other States.... 129,276 673,901 
Cases Value > 
California ..... 3,912,404 $25,033,625 Total........ 1,362,832 $ 8 451,029 
23,320 16,717 
Other States... . 4,044 17,430 
Pears 
Total ........ 3,939,768 $25,167,772 (24 No. 2% Cans) 
Califorpi $ 319,808 
Goos: alifornia ..... J 249, 
ant... Delaware ...-.. 95,275 506,875 
Maryland 185,610 915,547 
Michigan ...... 39,774 248,963 
Colorado ...... 25,118 $ 80,103 New Jersey.... 105,090 547,863 
Maryland Bee 9,175 36,402 New York...... 100,951 1,363,984 
Michigan ...... 33,730 149,115 Oregon ........ 164,733 1,161,462 
New York...... 1,391 7,428 Virginia ....... 12,077 43,991 
Oregon ........ 12,824 50,658 Washington ... 179,878 — 1,069,390 
Washington ... 4,479 14,988 Other States.... 18,064 95,5: 
Other States.... 809 4,810 
Total ........ 1,951,874 $14,202,963 
87,026 $ 343,504 


Pineapples 


ii 


A remarkable book brimful of 
of information for traders, has 
just been published by the New 
York Curb Market. 


This 40 page illustrated book gives a close-up of 
AMERICA’S SECOND LARGEsT Stock Market.’ It 
contains subject matter of great interest on: divi- 
dend records, assets, earnings, etc., of many stocks. 


Copy given in our office without charge. 
Ask for G.T.-27 


You will learn many surprising facts 
about this market and the profit evi- 
dences of the stocks traded there. 


JONES & BAKER 


Members New York Curb Market 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 
New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Detroit Baltimore Cleveland 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 
433 EQUITABLE BUILDING 
Telephone St. Paul 8451 


if 


GOOD KETTLES 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles for all purposes 
built in all sizes. 


Write for descriptive Circular, or tell us your requirements, 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1921. 


CROP REPORT No. 3 


TO OUR CANNER FRIENDS: 


Crop reports now coming in from 
our field inspectors and travelers 
show disappointing conditions on 
Peas—some returns as low as five 
bags to the acre and different sec- 
tions very uneven in yield; other 
seed crops also suffering from the 
extreme heat and dry weather. 

Canners who are particular and 


want to plant good Wisconsin Peas. 


should keep in mind that the total 
plantings of Seed Peas of canners’ 
varieties was very limited and the 
crop will be short. 

We are headquarters for choice, 
carefully rogued WISCONSIN 
GROWN SEED PEAS. Write us 
whenever you are interested inan 
kind of seed. We will be glad to 
quote you prices or give you the 
benefit of any information we have 
at any time. Let us. hear from you 


frequently. LEONARD’S SEEDS 


make a better pack. 
LEONARD SEED CO. 
Chicago Ill. 


+6 


— 


Michigan .. 
New Jersey 
New York. 
Oregon .. 
Utah ..:. 
Virginia 
Washington ... 
Other States... 


Total .. 


Cases Value 
California ..... 86,851 $ .509,234 
Other States... 7 4,9 
Total 87,644 $ 514,249 

- (24 No. 2 Cans) 

195,535 $ 1,458,019 
Washington 64,857 578,785 
Other States.. 13,272 102,063 

Total. :.....-- 273,664 $ 2,138,817 


Peaches 
(24 No. 2% Cans) 


Cas lue 
46,402 $ 179,483 
6,869,152 42,347,718 
68,411 320,46 
144,609 446,507 
239,790 1,425,079 
170,75 1,4 
20,700 136,204 
48,053 285,134 
22,303 119,868 
16,633 83,325 
12,121 56,930 
26,352 127,337 
21,571 106,780 


706,855 $46,516,225 


Raspberries 
(24 No. 2 Cans) 


Cas: Value 
27, 385 $ 


Washington 
Other States.. 


37,416 285,0 
103,986 918,812 
Other States.... 18,835 114,980 
Total ........ 551,419 $ 4,278,939 

Strawberries 
(24 No. 2 Cans) 

i 381,693 

California ..... 21,414 $ r 
433068 00,296 


48, 174 555,388 


Total ........ 


874,097 $ 3,693 648 


Other Canned Fruits 


, 


Washington... 


California 360,722 $ 1,928, 
York 83,053 496,552 
Other States.... 72,788 276,270 
Total 516,558 $ 2,701,348 


CANNED FISH AND OYSTERS 
Clams 
(48 No. 1 Cans) 


Cases Value 
74,397 $ 356,878 


70,964 359,192 
12,482 56,800 


157,843 $ 772,879 


ryland ..... 165,400 $ 1,347,972 
*Hawaii . ,071,976 18,997,975 
Other States. . 1,355 17,612 

Total . 5,228,781 $20,363,459 


* The number of cases of pineapple 
packed in Hawaii in 1919 was not 
compiled by the Census Bureau. This 
figure was obtained om an authorita- 


tive source. 


Plums 
(24 No. 2 Cans) 


Cases Value 
California ..... 363,024 $ 1,551,251 
Michigan ...... 75,980 
New York...... 88,320 
Oregon ........ 16,666 
Washington ... 10,830 
Other States... . 16,701 56,043 
Total ........ 571,521 $ 2,228,183 
Prunes 
(24 No. 3 Cans) 
Cases Value 
California ..... 87,653 $ 558,757 
New York 1,954 11,803 
Oregon ........ 14,683 387,985 
Washington ... 52,623 227,224 
Other States... . 16,797 
Total ........ 278,710 $ 1,271,410 
(48 No. 1 Cans) 
Cases Value 
14,080 73 519 
Maryland ..... 2,518 15,166 
Other States... . 10,170 85,582 
26768 $ 174,2€8 


*Salmon 
(48 No. 1 Cans) 


Cases Value 
Oregon 511,325 $ 5,447,491 
Washington 1,661,490 13,506,149 
4,583,688 43,265,349 
Other States... 138,189 159,564 
Total .. . 6,769,692 $62,378,553 


* The Census report does 


not inch.de 


the pack of salmon in Alaska and the 
figures used were obtained from the 


Bureau of Fisheries. 


Sardines 
(100 No. %4 Cans) 


Cases Value 
California ..... 2,110,604. $ 7,604,393 
Maine ......... 3,660,935 12,627,862 
Other States... . 6,420 26,375 
Total ........ 5,777,959 $20,258,565 

Shad 
(48 No. 1 Cans) 

Cases Value 
5,942 30,414 
Washington ... 1,990 14,844 
Other States... . 3,945 23,170 
11,877 $ 68,428 


Shrimp 
(48 No. 1 Cans) 


Cases 
Florida ........ 36,246 
Georgia ....... 37,212 
Louisiana ..... 91,818 
Mississippi .. 144 800 


Other States.. 12,000 


Maryland ..... 
Mississippi .... 
No. :Carolina.. . 
So, ‘Carolina... 
Other States.. 


5,389 

28,508 170,274 
410,294 1,854,880 
133,446 747,309 
31,219 115,117 
83,920 416,509 
8,825 114,918 


Total . 


707,636 $ 8,510,119 


Value 
$ 207,365 


87,400 


Total ........ 322,076 


Tuna 
(48 No. % Cans) 


$ 1,864,793 


Cases Value 
California 874,380 $ 5,710,188 
874,380 $ 5,710,188 
aul Cann 
272,878 $ 1,744,192 
Total 272,878 


$ 1,744,192 


Colorado 


(24 No, 24% Cans) 
Cases 


Condensed and Evaporated Milk 


In In 
Sealed Cans, Sealed C 
‘ounds ~ Pounds 
43,983,095 2,617,000 
14,067,649 206; 
154,150,859 28,647,855, 
19,959,874 12,510,267 
7,121,695 913,090 
18,526,929 3,304,892 
155,019,694 630,562 
6,155,570 $85, 
1,324,934 10,636,250 
400,375,552 79,360,832 
98,164,195 21,019,513. 
34,070,052 14,144 
135,700,119 49, 251; 565 
18,575,180 
24,503, 7,000,872 
126,000,804 15, 
. 461,461,781 18, 740, 119 
71,747,530 29,971,445 


ans. -——-——To' 


Pounds Value 
46.600,095 $ 17,819,767 
14;865,276 2,058,644 

279,792,214 27,667,488 
$2,470,141 3,608,035 

923,110 

21,831,821 2,750,970 
“181,700,256 24,422,946 

7,041,504 24, 

11,961,184 1,611,412 
479,735,984 77,094,614 
..119,183,7 15,137,312 

34,084,196 4,038,583 
184,951,684 25,171,4°90 

18,575,130 2,250,732 

$1,504,375 4,769,619 
141, 887, 16,250,911 
480,201,900 65,587,293 
101,719,375 11,489,558 


-1,790;910,965 


Note: The report of the Census 


milk is in pounds. 
tota! of 43,617,633 cases. 


302,735,440 2,093,646,405. $298,177,134 


Bureau on condensed and evaporated 


In the sated figures, 48 pounds —_— one sace, or a 


MEAT 
Canned Meats produced in slaughtering and meat Sulkin Lae 


Potted and Canned Meats and other miscellaneous meat products produced in 


establishments other than slaughtering and meat 


11,331,222 


$96,904, 000 


Sausage 
Cases Value 


*The Census report gave a total of 305,943,000 pounds In the above fig 
ures 27 pounds represent one case. 
+Ne figures showing number of pounds or cases obtainable. 
tThe Census report on sausage was in pounds. In the above figures 26 


Tomato paste.. 

Tomato pulp... oe 

All other 
vegetables ... 


Total ....... 


ears 
*Pineapple .... 
Raspberries ... 
Strawberries .. 
Other Canned 
Fruits 


‘otal . 


Blackberries . 
Blueberries .... 
Cherries 


pounds represent one case. 


RECAPITULATION 


Vegetables 
Total No. of 
Cases Value 
1,006,604 $ 6 629 
. -11,142,331 28, 51,342 


6,388 2,338,497 
60,499 165,217 
373,977 1,142,236 
11,885,520 38,067,999 
217,729 1,300,680 
739,055 3,819,101 
634,220 1,672,518 
$164.573 590 
Cases Value 
2,447,927 $ 9,081,598 
8,939,768 25,167,772 
910,657 5,080,397 
150,350 913,821 
1,362,832 8,451,029 
87,026 343,504 
87,644 514,219 
273,664 2,138,817 
7,706,855 46,516,225 
1,951,874 14,202,963 
5,228,731 20,863,459 
71,521 2,228,183 
273,710 1,271,410 
551,419 4,278,939 
374,097 3,693,648 
516,558 2,701,348 


T - 26,484,133 $146,947, 832 
Including Hawaiian pack. 


Fish and Oysters 


Total No, of 
es 
Clams ......... 157,843 $ 
Oysters ........ 
sess 


20,258,565 
Shrimp 322,076 1,864,793 
874,380 5,710 188 
Canned 
272,378 1,744,192 
14,920,609 96,481,976 
43,617,633 $293,177,134 
TSausage ..... . 6,192,384 27,985,000 
5,844,821 11,857,717 
Total cases. .. .166,086,234 
Total value $837,926,749 


* Except potted and canned meats 
and other miscellaneous meat products. 
The Census classification on this cov- 
ered only the value and did not in- 
clude number of pounds or cases. 

+ The Census report on sausage wa; 


expressed in pounds. 


In the above 


figures, 26 pounds represents one case. 


a? 


i 


(Note—The complete census report will be reproduced in . 
the 1922 Almanac; of the canning | industry, published by The 


a 
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Canning ewe about the of J ) 


Pennsylvania ........... 
Utah 
3 
Wisconsin ............... 
All other States.........4 
Arkansas —— 
California ..... 
Michigan ...... 
New Jersey... 19,478 118,127 ee 
y 9 3.78 
Beans, bak 
- Beans, string... 2,199,825 6,607,089 
Beans, kidney.. 429,104 1,429,650 
cans, 84,403 1,362,782 
Beets ........°. 584,309 1,951,344 Value 
New Jersey. .... 19,717 187,575 5,073,220 Salmon ........ 6,769,692 62,378,553 
; New York.-.-.. 32,089 324,209 umpkin ...... 383,211 861,436 
21107 217.253 Sweet Potatoes. 841,813 2,477,719 
Succotash 
Gooseberries .. 
Grapes ....... 
Loganberries . 
Peaches ...... 
Maine ......... 
one States... __| 191,768 
Tetal 844,666 
: Cases Value 
: Florida ........ 6,972 $ 35,668 
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_AYARS ROTARY SYRUPING MACHINE 


This machine: sitomiattcnlly fills cans or glass jars 
within exact distance from the top regardless = the fill 
of fruit or solids put in the can. 


te 


+ 
Ow 


There are eight sith with soft rubbers row are 
automatic in operation. The valve does not have a | 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat, thin | 
plate to press down the fruit. The valves have no ; : 


sliding sleeves to wear and leak, liquid flowing in cans } 
direct. 


The can having a 14 inch lift, will operate when 
over-filled on material such as pears, apples, peaches, 
string beans and the like. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


BROWN BOGGS COMPANY LTD., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada 


“YOU NEED A KNAPP” 


“THE LABELER SUPREME” 


THE KNAPP METHOD of Labeling 
Wrapping and Boxing will do both for you. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD for more than 
Twenty Five Years KNAPP LABELING - WRAP- 
PING and BOXING MACHINES have stood the 
most exacting tests SUCCESSFULLY—Today our 
Machines hold FIRST PLACE wherever RAPID— 


ACCURATE—NEAT Labeling - Wrapping and 
Boxing work is done. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES OF OUR 


LATEST - IMPROVED MACHINES 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I, JUDGE Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters wil] be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Back to Form With a Bang—We celebrated our return to 
form last week in a way we did not anticipate—a record lot of 
miscues, errors. Previously we had too few workers, and now 
we have too many, and the too many cooks spoiled the broth. 
The correction of proofs was everybody’s business, and nobody 
did it, as usual. Patience, brothers; after their long vacation 
it takes a little time for them to get down to work again. 


The City of Convenience, Convention City—In these first 
chilly days of autumn, the “roast” from our ’steemed contem- 
porary of the West, feels good on the back; especially as they 
are so thoroughly unselfish and thoughtful of others’ comfort 
and convenience—in that the 1922 Convention “must not be held 
in our back yard’—that is in the back yard of the canners lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the country—but must be held in the 
back yard of the western canners! Who, from the way this con- 
temporary puts it, are the only canners in the business worth 
while. The entire eastern half of the country ought to feel very 
muck flattered over the way they are referred to in said “roast” 
of our suggestion of Atlantic City as the next Convention City— 
and no doubt they are. First thing we know the canners, brok- 
ers, machinery and supply men not located in the great west 
will not be allowed to play in the Convention yard at all. 

Seriously this was a poor answer to the efforts of years 
to make one big industry without sectional prejudice or animosity 
and as representing the whole canning industry, of all States, 
all sections and all localities The Canning Trade deplores this 
sectional animus and begs its big family of readers in every 
State of this Union and Canada not to be guided by such in- 
stincts, but to look solely and wholly to the good of the entire 
canning industry The Convention must and should be held 
where it will suit the convenience of the greatest number, and 
that is the one object we have had in mind. This coming Con- 
vention can easily be the most important of all the Conventions 
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of canners,’ for we are in critical times, following the greatest 
depression the industry has ever passed through. This 1922 
Convention will stand at the threshhold of a new era, and should 
point the way clearly and unmistakably to the whole industry. 
That the greatest good may come to the greatest number from 
this meeting, a city that will insure the greatest attendance must 
be selected. What city that is, is difficult to say because so 
many of the cities that would be suitable are not able to care for 
the Convention for one reason or another. 

The committee in charge of the selection of the Convention 
city is moved solely by the desire to please the greatest number, 
but it is finding its task unusually hard. It wisely, we believe, 
leoked first to Cincinnati, but in the first place, Cincinnati has 
not. sufficient hotel accommodations, a first and very necessary 
requisite, and secondly, they cannot heat the exhibition hall. 
Then they turned to Louisville, but it would seem there is some 
insurmountable obstacle there, the possibility of hotel accomo- 
dations being one of them. Cleveland is strangely silent, but it 
is no secret that one exhibition hall used during a former Con- 
vention said plainly that they would not have the exhibition 
again, and that seems to be the sentiment. St. Louis and Kansas 
City have been prominently mentioned for the 1922 Convention, 
but both of these cities are too far removed from the center of 
operations in this industry to expect a maximum attendance. 
Chicago may be placed in the same catagory as Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh is not suitable. Columbus, an old stamping ground 
for canners’ Conventions, has not sufficient hotel accomodations, 
we believe. Buffalo and Rochester have been considered, but 
they do not seem to be in the running, either from their own 
volition of because of lack of proper facilities. For bear in 
mind, as we said some weeks ago, quite a number of the cities 
are not at all anxious to entertain the Convention, and that is 
saying it mildly. 

This gives just a little idea of the trouble of the committee 
charged with the selection of the Convention City, and shows 
that it is not so easy to select a city that will please the entire 
industry, and yet one which will welcome us, and take good care 
of us. It means a big disturbance to the hotels of the city that 
takes the Convention—with one exception—and many of them 
will not submit to it, or will do so unwillingly, and that certainly 
is not good—and that one exception is Atlantic City. Whether 
it is better to go to a city that is centrally located, but that does 
not want you, ad in which you will have to put up with all the in- 
conveniences too familiar on too many occasions, or by travel- 
ing a little further, got to one that welcomes you, and where 
comforts to suit every pocketbook may be had in abundance, is a 
question to be decided. As to the extortionate charges, if anyone 
can name a Convention City where we will not be subject to 
them—lead us to it!! This is not a further plea for Atlantic 
City—although we know the industry could make a bigger mis- 
take than going there again—because, as we announced last 
week, Atlantic City was said to be discarded 

Isn’t this a fine picture of an industry, annually producing 
nearly a billion dollars’ worth of foods, with no place to go? 
And isn’t it an argument in favor of a regular place for our 
annual Conventions? 


A Suggestion For the Canned Foods Week Committee—The 
Canned Foods Week Committee is functioning, and proposes to 
bring the proposition to the attention of all Conventions. One 
of our readers has indited a happy thought in relation to canned 
foods, and it is worth using when we try to tell the consuming 
world why it should use more canned foods. He says: 

The very comforting statement has been lately announced by 
a society of scientists and physicians that sanitation has 
added four years to the span of life. It is quite conceivable that 
this improved condition is due to the cusom of making canned 
food a large part of the daily diet. As that which is taken into 
the stomach causes so many ills to which the flesh is heir, how 
‘reasonable it is, on account of its perfect sanitation, the more 
canned food consumed, the less number of ills appear. This 
argument is supported by the fact that typhoid and other fever 
epidemics are now almost unknown. 

Barring the dropping of a two-ton safe on the heads of 

passing pedestrians, or other slight accidents, the allotted years, 
three score and ten, must soon be advanced, for the consumption 
of canned food increases as the days go by. 
Judicious eating is conducive to health and a passport to ol: 
age. Some people are so careful they refuse to eat an egg unless 
the name of the hen is known that laid it. Others so careless, 
thy consume with apparent relish the dinner cooked at the same 
time on the same stove the family wash is boiling, reeking with 
foul odors from sweaty and otherwise soiled clothing. A pain in 
the midriff is not even regarded by those eaters as a warning 
of Divine providence. 
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THAN EVER TO 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 


FOODS not only rightly 
but SAFELY 


GET A COPY OF 
““A Complete Course in Canning” 
PRICE $5.00 
There is no other book tells you how to Can! 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit You Must Use 


GREEN PEA 


oe 


‘FRANK. HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, wis. 


~ Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Underdone food is as dangerous as that which is not clean. 
‘Corned beef and cabbage, a very plebeian dish, is often spoiled 
due to a lack of cooking. Every housewife does not know that 
to get the real tenderness and savor of this combination, full two 


hours must be allowed for boiling the vegetable, and: one hour - 


for each pound of the total number in pounds of meat: 
The canner, from his greater experience and more scientific 


equipment, eScapes the censure of distributing underdone or in- 


sanitary food His food is always safe to eat. Is it not entirel 
logical for him, if only to advance the art of cooking, to exploit 
careless home cooking and canning? Is it unreasonable that he 
should show by individual advertising the horrors that wait for 
those who cling to barberous, filthy methods, and at the same 
time inform the world that no such methods could ever gain 
foothold in the cannery over which he presides? 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


To Extend Exports of Canned Foods—Some little time ago 
_Secretary Hoover informed the National Canners’ Association that. 
under the new chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Klein, it was contemplated organizing a canned 
foods division. Incidentally Mr. Hoover asked the National Can- 
ners’ Association to suggest any recommendations they might have 
and also what individuals would probably be the best to serve as 
an advisory committee. This resulted in several conferences be- 
tween Dr, Klein and Secretary Gorrelll, and a committee was an- 
nounced, composed of C. H. Bentley, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, chairman; R. S. Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
Md.; E. S. Thorn, Geneva Preserving Company, Geneva, N. Y.; 
L. A. Sears, Warrensburg Canning Company, Warrensburg. II. : 
and E. G. McDougall, of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

The new committee will serve in an advisory capacity to fur- 

ther promote foreign and domestic trade in canned foods. It so 
happens that Dr. Klein, himself a former Californian, is quite 
conversant with the canned foods industry. Therefore it is felt 
he may be found particularly responsive to any suggestions which 
fhe committee may offer. 
; Canned Foods Week Speakers—<As the time approaches for 
the fall meetings, the National Canned Foods Week Committee. 
of which Royal F. Clark is chairman, is planning to have a speaker 
present wherever the opportunity is offerd. Already several in- 
vitations have been received, among them the Western Canners, 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners, as well as the Michigan State Retail 
Grocers. Chairman Clark and John A. Lee, of Chicago, a newly- 
‘appointed member of the National Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee, will hold a conference within the next few days to desig- 
nate what speakers shall cover the middle Western meetings. 

Tariff Lgislation Seems Probable Next Session—Hearings 
before the Senate Finance Committee on the tariff bill will be re 
sumed November ist, Chairman Penrose has announced. The agri- 
cultural schedule will be considered first. There is considerable 

- difference in opinion in Washington as to when the tariff bill will 
be passed. Certainly the legislation cannot become a reality at 
the present session. Published reports that the administration 
or Republican leaders in Congress planned to abondon or unneces- 
sarily delay enactment of the permanent tariff bill were formally 
denied by Senator Penrose, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. “The administration and leaders in Congress,” said Sen- 
ator Penrose, “and I have carefuly sounded sentiment—are zeal- 
ously-in favor of pushing the tariff legislation as fast as is pos- 
sible, and I do not know of any delays that are likely to occur.” 
Therefore there seems to be a chance of the legislation being 
enacted during the next regular session. 

_... The Convention City Question—At a recent meeting of the 
Location Committee, composed of President Strasbaugh, Sells 
and Kroehle, the members engaged in an informal discussion of 
convention cities for 1922. They are now engaged in correspon- 
dence regarding the propositions of the different cities consid- 
ered.~ It is expected the committee will make an announcement 
at an early date. 


i: THE BROKERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


; The Executive Committee of the National Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation met in New York on September 15th and among other 
things they engaged Mr. Paul Fishback, of Indianapolis, to serve 
for the remainder of the current year as an assistant secretary. 
This is in furtherance of the plan to put the business of the Asso- 


ciation- in the hands of a secretary giving his entire time to the’ 


work. 

» Mr. A. L. Parker, of L. A. Parker & Co., Evansville, Indiana, 
was appointed Director of Indiana to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. John F. Sake, who resignea because of his .moving to Cali- 
fornia.. The -Association loses a very -enthusiastic and active 
worker in Mr. Sake. 


-corporated members under 


The Association is planning to adopt a permanent member- 
ship badge for the identification of the Association broker at the 
annual or other conventions of canners. _. 

The Committee voted.to. further investigate the $50.00 Federal 


Occupational Tax assessed against mérchandise brokers. There 


seems to be no-eonsistency inthe application of this tax as some 
— “4 commission business.do not appear to be called upon 

The Committee also authorized an investigation of the proper 
procedure in the protecting and definition of the rights of in- 

the present income tax. 

The Canned Foods Week campaign was endorsed and the fol: 
lowing resolution adopted in connection with it: 

“We feel that we should do everything in our power to co- 
operate with the National Canners’ Association to the end that 
the National Canners’ Association may be a powerful, positive 
influence for the industry, having in mind that it is an obligation 
of a most serious character that every effort must be made to so 
conduct the necessary research work that it may be reasonably 
sure and positive that every can-of food manufactured in this 
country is a safe, wholesome and healthy food. This reason alone 
justifies the maximum. cooperation which we can give for the 
accomplishment of that purpose.” 

The Committee also unanimously adopted .the following: 

“The Committee takes this opportunity to emphasize the ab- 
solutely necessary. and economic position which is occupied by 
the members of this Association in the distribution of food prod- 
ucts. The important position occupied by our mempers in the chain 
of economic food distribution is frequently lost sight of by in- 
dividuals when they are approached with some tempting substitute 
for the long established and well accepted method of distribution 
as practiced by our members. The greed for immediate gain makes 
them lose sight of the ultimate results which would follow from. a 
practical adoption of these methods by the entire trade and in- 
dustry and which would. inevitably result in a condition which 
would have eliminated the present economic method of food 
distribution and would have both buyer and seller prostrate un- 
der the influence of a more expensive method. ; 

' “We, therefore protest in the strongest possible terms voic- 
ing at the same time the opinion of every member of this Asso- 
ciation that all concurrence with or supvorting of such untried and 
undeveloped schemes and view such actions as unfriendly and in- 
jurious to the best interest of all concerned.” 


WHY SHOULD THE CORN AND TOMATO 
CANNER WORRY? 


The Philadelphia Ledger, under date of September 27th, ad- 
vises that statistics from 450 canning houses in Maryland ani! 
Delaware this summer show a big falling off when compared with 
other years. 

This article goes on to state that there are only 71 houses 
operating and the season for corn has ended; tomato packing 
will continue two weeks longer. . < 

We all know how many tomatoes will be packed during thes 
two weeks. ‘ 

The Ledger goes on to state that the pack of tomatoes this 
year will be about 500,000 cases against 3,700,000 cases packed in 
1920 and a normal pack prior to the war of 7,700,000 cases for 
these two states. The article continues that Marvland packeil 
this year 764,000 cases corn and Delaware 150,000 cases, and 
in 1920, Maryland alone packed 2,217,000 cases of corn. This 
year, Marvland packed 538,000 cases of peas and in 1920 there 
were 696,000 cases packed. : 

The question is how high will the prices go for corn, peas 
and tomatoes before the next packing season. : ; 

We should also appreciate that on account of high freight 
rates the Central West canners cannot ship corn to advantage to 
the Pacific Coast. 

It looks like the corn packers of Maryland and Delaware 
will have a cinch in this regard, in addition to serving the tre- 
mendous population of the large cities adjacent to Atlantic Coast 
districts. 

Why worry? 


October 1, 1921. 


A CORN 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
Chicago, 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 


CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


132 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Morgan 8-Track Nailing Machine, 
motor driven, on wheels. Motor is 3 H. P. D. C. 115 
volt. Price $700.00, f. o. b. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chas. N. 
Braun, 825 Calhoun St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper, complete 
with screen, in good operative condition. Address Box 
A-908, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Tupelo Honey, ihat does not 
crystalize. Packed in glass and cans. Write for prices 
today. Packed by Chipola Preserve Co., Marianna, Fla 


FOR SALE—A fully equipped canning plant in operation for 
all lines fruits and vegetables, 60 horse power boiler, 20 horse 
power engine, railroad siding and two good wells. Inquire A. G. 
Gentz, Lineboro, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED-—A second-hand Sprague Canning Ma- 
chinery Company Closed Retorts, size 40x72, com- 
plete, with thermometer, fifteen-pound steam gauge, 


and iron erates. The Rider Packing Co., Crothers- 
ville, Ind. 


CAN MACHINERY—Wanted, two McDonald No. 
3-B Double Die Automatic Presses. State prices, age, 
condition and where same can be inspected. Address 
A-906, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 15 to 20 H.'P. Portable Boiler, 
Locomotive type. Must be in A-1 condition and cheap 


for cash. Address Southern Beverage Corp., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


WANTED—One 18-Foot Sprague-Lowe Rotary 
Washer, wooden slats covering. Box A-910, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—man who thoroughly understands the cooking of 
jams and jellies and packing of same in ‘cans ahd glass. State 
experience, references, and salary desired. Address Box B-891, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—At once a thoroughly competent processor for 
handling lima beans. Must know his business thoroughly, be 
strictly sober, and well recommended. Season runs until Novem- 
ber 15th. State salary and particulars in first letter. Address 
Box B-894, care of The Canning Trade. , 


WANTED—Superintendent familiar with the manufacture 
of jams, jellies, preserves and processing of canned and glass jar 
fruits. Permanent employment, zood salary with established re- 
liable house. State fully past experience and give references. 
Address Box B-897, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tTraveling salesman to sell canned foods; one 
who has had some experience and can map out territories and 
routes. Give age, salary expected and where last employed in 
first letter. Address Box B-911, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manager, for jelly and apple butter department 
of apple product plant. Desire man of general experience and 
ability to handle workmen. Need not possess special skill in pre- 
serving. Position offers wide opnortunity to capable man. ‘Ad- 
dress Box B-909, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manufacturing chemist with practical experi- 
ence in manufacturing Marmalade Bases, Marmalades, Juices, 
etc., from citrus fruits, to take charge of By-Product Department 
of big new packing house now being erected. Must be capable 
of purchasing and installing necessary equipment. Good open- 
ing for right man. Address Box B-898 care The Canning Trade. 


_ WANTED—A high grade manager for an up-to-date can- 
ning company. Must be thoroughly competent as a manager 
and experienced in selling. Give references, salary expected. and 


— of former connection. Address Box B-902 care The Canning 
ade. 


WANTED—A double seamer man thoroughly familiar with 
the operation of Max Ams No. 128 Double Seamer. State experi- 


ence in detail and salary wanted. Address Box B-904 care the 
Canning Trade. ; 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


_ WANTED—Position by manager-processor; expert in can- 
ning, preserving, pickling, making of fruit syrups, pectin, ‘etc. 
Able to build, equip and operate plant. Know all lines of tha- 
chinery. Middle aged, 27 years experience, best of references. 
Address 1004 Grand Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. au 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Chili Sauce 


Tomato Catsup 
Whole Tomato Puree lt 


Greenabaum Bros., Inc. |} 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, ip He ae 
| 
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CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


MANU FACTURER——_ 
Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser’ 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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A Good PRODUCT 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL" 
en your Can—————— 
properly displayed: 
spells “SUCCESS i 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC _ 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Write 


GAMSE BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


isters, etc. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The Cameron 


125 Parallel Shaft Bead- 
ing and Flanging Machine 
is, used in the Manufacture of 
drums,buckets,tubs, ash cans,can- 


‘‘Every machine for can making’’ 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” 


“—D. M. KABLE, Peosteffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 
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alfa million dollars worth of well selected stock, 
constantly maintained, and an organization 
keyed uptothe theory that plant efficiency is meas- 
ured by thenumber of orders shipped on the day 
ofreceipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, 
Helicoid Conveyor or any of the Caldwell specialties prompt- 
ly wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest Link-Belt office. You 
will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
DALLAS ‘TEXAS, 709 Main Street NEW YORK, 50 Church Street 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Western Meeting November 11th and 12th—Unofficial Estimate 
of the Year’s Corn Pack Gives Seven Million Cases—New 
York Canners Selling No 10 Tomatoes Here— 
Maryland Tomatoes Offered Here—Peas 
Quiet—Notes of This Market. 

Chicago, October 7, 1921. 
At a meeting held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 
3d, 1921, there were present about twenty of the officers, direc- 
tors and members of the Western Canners Association. It was 


aecided to hold the Seventy-fifth semi-annual meeting of that 
association at Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Friday, November 11, and 
Saturday, November 12, 1921. The meeting will immediately 
follow the conclusion of the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Pea Packers’ Association, which will be held the same week 
adjourning at Milwaukee Thursday, November 10, 1921. 

An attractive and interesting program for the meeting of 
the Western Canners Association was agreed upon, and it is 
hoped that acceptances of speakers can be obtained so as to 
permit the publication of the program next week. The annual 
subscription dinner will be given in the Italian Room, Hotel 
Sherman, Friday evening, November 11, 1921, beginning prompt- 
ly at 6 o’clock, and ending at 8 o’clock. There will be instru- 
mental music, songs and a good time, and about six talks, posi- 
tively limited to five minutes each, as the dinner will be closed 
at 8 o’clock, in order to enable all to attend the theaters. The 
speakers at the dinner will be M. P. Strasbaugh, O. B. McGlasson, 
Richard Dickinson, C. E. Wilcox, D. H. Stevenson, John A. Lee 
and one or two others. W. C. Leitsch will act as master of the 
toast. All visiting ladies will be guests of the association at 
the dinner. The convention program for Friday and Saturday 
will be full of interesting discussion, reports, special scientific 
papers, and no canner should miss the convention. 

Canned Corn—An unofficial but reliable estimate of the 1921 
output of canned corn for 1921 has been made, and it is found 
that the production is seven million cases This is less than half 
the output for 1920, and with the rather small carry-over of the 
1920 production we will have not to exceed about eight and a 
half million cases of canned corn, whereas the annual consump- 
tion of canned corn in the United States is about twelve to fifteen 
million cases per annum, and canners are confident that prices 
later along will be higher. 

Canned Tomatoes—Some important sales of fancy No. 10 
tomatoes have been made in Chicago, I hear the past week for 
New York canners, at $5.50 f. 0. b. cannery. I saw samples of 
the goods and they were of fine style and quality fully justify- 
ing the fancy grading. 

Eastern telegrams received at Chicago Wednesday offered a 
few cars of standard twos tomatoes f. o. b. Maryland at 90c 
f. o. b. cannery. They were quickly sold. 

Indiana is pursuing a masterly inactivity as to canned to- 
matoes and is offering none for sale or at least pricing none 
except on urgent request. 

Canned Peas—There is nothing doing in canned peas of any 
grade. The market seems to be temporarily closed at both ends, 
though there are a few canners who are offering brokers as- 
sortments. 

Canned Shrimp—Nearly all the canned shrimp used in the 
Chicago market comes here from canneries located on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Rates of freight are lower than from Atlantic Coast 
canneries and prices about the same. The shrimp canners of the 
Atlantic Coast sell their output to Eastern cities. 

Prices of canned shrimp recently declined because of a good 
run of the fish, but the run stopped suddenly about a week ago 
and prices on No. 1 size, which had broken to $1.45 and even $1.40 
f. o. b. Gulf canneries, were promptly advanced to $1.60 anil 
are likely to remain there or go higher unless the shrimp come 
in again soon from the deep waters. It is estimated that Chi- 
cago buys and sells about 50,000 cases of canned shrimp per 
annum. 

Canned Sweet Potatoes—The South is making strenuous ef- 
forts to capture the Chicago trade for this article with her 
product of yellow yam sweet potatoes. Heavy investments of 
capital have been made in Southern canneries by the brewing 
interests, which have been put out of business by sanitary laws, 
and yam sweet potatoes ,shrimp, oysters, okra, pumpkin, string- 
less green beans and a few other articles are being marketed 
from the South, and of most excellent quality. 
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Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


The Chisholm-Scott Company 
VINER FEEDER 


(WHITE STYLE) 


THE FAST COMING FEEDER 


Just attach it and keep it oiled 
---it stays on the job. 


403 installed in 1920 and 1921 
It saves your workman’s 
time and expensive shut- 
downs---which means 
your money. 


WRITE US 


71 E. State St. Columbus, Ohio 


666664 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Bolte. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.. 4 60 


“ Green “ 

Tips White 8q 
Green, Sq 3 60 
BAKED BEANBt-No. 30 
1, In Sauce........ 80 
2, In Sauce........ 1 20 
“ 3, Im Sauce........ 1 50 


“ 2 Stringless, Std............ 1 00 


“  Standards..... ...... 

9, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 20 
BEETSt-—No. 8, Small, Whole....... 


“ 2, Standard,” 


OORN{—No. 2, Std. Evegr.., f.o.b. Balto. 1 00 
Evgr.,f.o.b.Co.. 


gtd. Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 00 
 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 10 


Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 25 
‘gtd. Maine Style Balto ‘1 00 


90 

“ Ex. Std. Maine BStyle..... 1 05 

“ Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 15 
Extra f.o.b. Countv...... 


HOMINY!—No. 8. Out 
3, Standard, Bplit........ 95 

10 3 00 
MIXED No. ante... 10 
BLES FO 5 50 


TOMATOES} 3, 


No.1, EJ Stds. No.,4Sieve 00 


** Ex. 8ftd. 2 1 10 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 


PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard... 
8. Squash... 


sAUERKRAUT!—No. 2, Standard...... 1 10 
* 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Standard...... 165 
00 


3%. Cal. f.0.b*coast 


aes 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICE&—Continued. 


Baltes. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans......200 115 
“ With Dry Beane 125 1 75 

New York State...... 1% 


SWEET POTATOES}]-No. 2, Standard Out 1 05 
** No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 130 1 75 

Std. f.o.b.Co. 130 Out 
9Btdfob 7 Out 


10, Std.f.o.b.Co.4 25 5 50 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Ou Out 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Balto 450 475 

‘ beg Stand. “ Co... 440 5 50 


3, Sani.5% in.cana145 1 20 
Jersey. f.o.b. Co. Out Out 


Ex. 8td., “ Balto. 150 Ou 
Stand, “ 140 140 
Stand. “ Co... 140 _....... 
Seconds, Balto. 95... 
“ 2, Stand, “ 97% 100 
Stand., “ Co... 95 60 
Seconds, “ Balto. ......  ...... 


Cal. 10s.......... 


CANNED FRUITS 
APELES—NO.10, \ 57% 585 

a 6125 

APPLESt-No. ua. Co....... Out 
Balto... 6 5% Out 


APRICOTS—No. Cala Choice... $25 240 

BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard...125 250 
* 10, 9 50 


2, Seconds, Red........ 
"Red “ Stand Water........ Out 


Red ‘ 10,Sour pitted 
“ Choice 24s Stand.................... 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand... 1 60 

* 10, 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C.. 3 00 

2%, “ Ex. Std." ... 3 25 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 160 190 
28tandard White... Out 


No. 3, Standaids, White. 200 1°85 


Yellow 225... 

“ White. 275... 

“ Yellow 300... 
Selected, Yellow.....350 280 
 Seeonds, White.....175 200 

Pies Unpeeled........ 1 25 125 

No. 10,“ Unpeeled....... 400 70 
Peeled........ 8 00 8 00 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
Standards “  ........160 135 
“ Ex." in Syrup...... 150 166 


§, Seconds in Water........... Out 


(+)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 1 75 
. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 


' 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 3 25 


Grated Extra 2 75 


a 


g 


"2, Black Water. 2 50 
Red 


Black Syrup.. 275 


“ 10, Standard Water...... 
CANNEP FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 
LOBSTER*—(-1b. Flats, 4 doz.. 
% -Ib Flats, 8 doz... 


OYSTERS§— 5-0z. Standards 


Medi 
SHRIMP)—No. 1%, Wet or Drv............ 


SARDIN per case 
F. 0. B. Eastport, Me., 1920 <1 


253 


California, per 


Same a & 
Sessss R SSRSR 


wow 


N.Y 
N. Y. 1 80 i 
3 10 2 55 
Peeled, “ Sliced“ Std. Out 185 
‘White, Medium... ...... 300 
* Green, -350 290 nd 3 0 
White Small. ...... “ “Extra 275 
3 30 Stand 2 50 
315 10, Shredded Syrup........ Out ...... 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 9 00 
‘2, Eastern Pie Water... Out ..... 
115 “10, Porto Rioo.............. | 
“1, Black, Water... 
TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard.......275 4 25 
“ 2. White Wax Standard 1 00 Out “ = : 
2, Limas, STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup. and 
BERRIES§—“ 220 Out 
Out Extra Preserved....250 Out 
Out “  Standard...............160 Out 
Out “1, Extra Preserved.....120 Out 
— 116 “1, Out 
Large, 7 50 
85 
1% 
1 00 CO 
Out “  2,In Syrup....125 275 lat 1 75 
13 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine............ ..... 13 00 
Out 6-02. 200 Out 
Out White Syrup...... 225 10 SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall......325 260 Je 
“standard Westerm......... ...... 90 “Red Pitted............ Out .... 
1 50 “4, Pink, 105 117% 
“ 1, Columbia, Tall............. Out 
3% Chums, Talls............ 95 100 
“No.4, 115 10 “Seconds, White ..... Out Out 199 190 
mus‘ard keyless........ ...... 
TUNA FISH—Per case, white ae 
34S 
Cal. %s Blue ae 
Cal. Striped ................ 


Canned Foods Notes—E. W. Virden, of the Gilman Canning 
Company, Iowa, passed through Chicago last week. He had 
been on a trip to the South and was on his way home. 


C. E. Tulleys, secretary Western Canners Association, is 


taking a brief vacation in Chicago and vicinity with Mrs. Tul- 
leys. 
Richard Dickinson, of Eureka, IIl., former president National 
Canners Association, visited Chicago the past week. 

George E. Stocking, of Rochelle, Ill., former president West- 
ern Canners Association, was in Chicago last week. 

L. A. Sears, of Warrensburg, IIl., former president National 
Canners Association ,visited Chicago last week. 

Harry D. Barnes, of Elgin, Ill., secretary and treasurer 
Illinois Canners Association, spent a day in Chicago last week. 

Wm. Moore ,of Hoopeston, Ill, the veteran corn canner, 
visited Chicago this week He has so many official honors as a 
canner that it takes too much space to print them. 

Ira S. Whitmer, former president Western Canners Asso- 
ciation, of Bloomington, IIl., visited Chicago last week. 

Royal F. Clark, of Beaver Dam, Wis., president of the 
Western Canners Association, paid a brief visit to Chicago last 
week. He is also chairman Canned Foods Weeks Committee 
National Canners Association, and as busy as a one-armed man 
trying to button his gloves. 

N. E. Slessman, the big kraut canner, of Fremont, Ohio, vis- 
ited Chicago last week. 

Ogden S. Sells, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, spent a day in Chicago 


last week. 
WRANGLER. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains May End Canning Operations—Market Quieting Down— 
1920 Goods Cleaned Up and Much of 1921 Packing— 
Foreign Buyers Taking Salmon—Canning Figs 
and Sweet Potatoes—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 7th, 1921. 


Rains May End Canning—Weather conditions in California 
have passed through a series of sharp changes during the past 
week, upholding the reputation of the State as being one of ex- 
tremes. Early in the week a hot wave swept over the State, suc- 
ceeding the cold spell, and bringing joy to dried fruit interests. 
At San Francisco the warmest day of the year was experienced 
when the thermometer mounted to 92 degrees and straw hats and 
summer attire came out of their hiding places with a rush. To- 
matoes and late fruits ripened rapidly and canning operations 
in this territory experienced a little flurry. At Los Angeles the 
temperature reached the 101 degree mark, while some of the nearby 
communities reported four or five degrees higher, and to cap the 
climax a light earthquake occurred there for the edification of 
tourists. The week came to an end with a heavy rain throughout 
the southern part of the State, amounting to more than an inch 
in some places. Heavy rains would curtail the size of the tomato 
pack, this crop being considerably later than usual, but would 
have but little effect on the pack of fruits, which is practically 
completed. 

The Market—Trading in California canned products has 
slowed down perceptibly, Nut this is due more to the broken con- 
dition of stocks in first hands than to any lack of interest. Some 
of those among the wholesale trade who did not believe that the 
activity in July and August was based on actual conditions are 
now coming into the market and are having difficulty in filling 
their wants in full. The big 1920 carry-over has been cleaned up 
so closeby that anything unsold is not to be found readily in this 
market, while fully seventy-five per cent. of the new pack has 
been sold. Sales of dried fruits are keeping up well with those of 
canned fruits and there promises to be an early cleanup. In gen- 
eral, the year has turned out to be a very satisfactory one for 
both growers and packers, in distinct contrast to what seemed likely 
six months ago. The financial affairs of cantiers have shown a 
great improvement of late and most concerns will be in good 
shape when the 1922 season opens. 


Salmon—Salmon packets are still arriving from Alaskan 
waters with new pack salmon, but the bulk of the output has been 
brought down. The Alaska Packers’ Association is having the 
last two of its vessels towed by tugs in order to get them out 
of northern waters before the stormy season commenced. For- 


eign buyers are now in the Coast markets looking for the cheaper 
grades of salmon, and are picking up some small lots, principally 
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of the hold-oyer pack. The demand for canne1-salmon from the 
east is not heavy, but there are many smalf orders coming in, 
these rauging from a few hundred to several thousand cases. 
The Griffith-Durney Company, of San Francisco, estimates the 
total pack of pink salmon this year at 1,060,000 cases, as compared 
With 2,138,000 cases last year, and that of chums at 472,000 cases, 
as compared with 1,190,000 cases in 1920. From the statistical 
point of view it holds that packers are justified in expecting an 
increase in price, rather than a decline. This firm has no pinks or 
chums for shipment from San Francisco, these grades being 
handled through Seattle, but handles most of its red salmon at 
San Francisco. Red salmon is being offered here at $2.25, Alaska 
pinks at $1.15, Alaska medium red at $1.50, and Alaska chums at 
$1.05. The pack of salmon on the Pacific Coast for 1921 is prac- 
tically fifty per cent. less than the average pack for the pre- 
ceding five years. 

Canned Figs—Canned figs are now being shipped from Tur- 
lock, Cal., in quantities and a splendid demand is being noted for 
this new product. The first shipment consisted of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty cases, and several lots have since gone forward. 
The cannery is operated by an association of fig growers and the 
returns are better than was anticipated at the opening of the 
season. 

Canning Sweet Potatoes—The canning of sweet potatoes has 
commenced at Atwater, Cal., and the output this year will be much 
larger than formerly. 

Coast Notes—The G. W. Hume Co. ended its canning sea- 
son at Turlock, Cal., with an output of 225,000 cases. The pack 
of peaches was about 180,000 cases, the balance being apricots. It 
is planned to pack spinach there next spring. 

The canning plant of the Terra Bella Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Terra Bella, Cal., was destroyed by fire on September 28th 
with a loss of $25,000. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby have brought the canning season at an 
end at Gridley, Cal., with an output of 175,000 cases, or about 
15,000 cases more than packed in 1920. It is planned to operate 
cn more extensive lines in 1922, adding to the list of products 
handled. 

The Virden Packing Company, of Emeryville, Cal., has closed 
2 contract whereby it will take over the entire crop of the Cali- 
fornia Olive Growers’ Association this year, amounting to about 
1.500 tons. There was no consideration mentioned, the Virden 
company agreeing to find a market and pay the price that such 
market will justify. Most growers outside the Association have 
contracted their crops to canners or oil producers, and the situa- 
tion has been greatly cleared by this deal. 

The Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Association, with a plant at 
Sylmar, Cal., is handling figs and pimentos this year before the 
olive season opens. Figs are being handled for the first time, but 
pimientos have been canned for a couple of years. 

A company headed by Frank 8. Glass, formerly with the Alpine 
Evaporated Milk Company, is preparing to install a milk conden- 
sary at Lodi, Cal. It is planned to have the plant ready for opera- 
tion by the first of next April. 

The Thomas-Body Co., canneers of Oakland, Cal., has increased 
its capital stock to $250,000. 

The Santa Cruz Fruit and Olive Canning Co., of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., has changed its name to the Santa Cruz Fruit Packing 
Company. 

“BERKELEY.” 


A 4,000 PEACH AND APRICOT ORCHARD 


They do things on a large scale in California; but one of 
the longest is told of by the California Fruit News, as follows: 

The California Packing Corporation, following its policy in 
developing a portion of its own raw material for canning pur- 
poses, has laid out and planted a tract of 4,000 acres of orchard, 
running on both sides of the right-of-way of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way near Planada, just south of Merced in Merced County. This 
tremendous acreage, which is all in one orchard, under one 
operating control, is largely of canning varieties of peaches 
but also contains a material acreage of canning apricots. This 
acreage is now completely covered with one-year-old trees and 
the land has been thoroughly and scientifically laid out and com- 
pletely piped throughout for irrigation opportunities. This is 
one of the largest orchards of the sort anywhere and presents 
the appearance of an ideally handled property with the long 
straight rows of trees, stretching away from the railroad in both 
directions, as far as one can see. 

This particular location is one of good deep soil, deposited 
from Bear Creek (a neighboring stream) overflow of years gone 
by. The property is fully equipped with substantial and up-to- 
date structures for housing purposes for those concerned with 
the operation of the orchard and is altogether a model orchard- 
ing project on a tremendous scale. 
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Good Books for your Office: 


1—A Complete Course in Canning—$5.00 
2—How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods—$2.15 
3—A History of the Canning Industry—$1.00 
4—The Canning Trade Almanac—$1.00 

5—‘‘The Canning Trade’’—every Monday. 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 
THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of the Canning Industry. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


Automatic Can Making 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


'SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


BIG REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WRITE FOR 


2 
4 
: 
: 


TWO OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
RETORTS 


Our Own 
Manufacture 
All sizes in 
Stock for 
Immediate 
Shipment. 


Made in two styles. Illustration shows double 
machine for tops, bottoms and bodies. Single 
machine cleans tops and bottoms only. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


(BOB SINDALL) 
BALTIMORE, 


PROTECT YOUR STOCKS 


with adequate Fire Insurance cov- 
erage, at all times. You can less 
afford to remain unprotected this 
year than ever before, particularly 
when through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER INTER-INSURANDE BUREAU 


you can make a saving in insurance 
cost averaging $6.40 per thousand 
of insurance carried annually. 


Mail your instructions to 


‘LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


104 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


Sad But True. 


A pessimist is a man who thinks the world is against him. 
And he is probably right—Punch (London). 


The buyers’ strike, the buyers’ strike, 
It hits the high and lowly, O, 
It crumples all the profiteers 
And folds them in a folio. 
The railroad men and dyers, 
The miners and the like, 
Are nothing to the buyers 
When it comes to really strike. 
—wN. Y. Telegraph. 


The Harder the Fresher.—Girls, beware of the hard-boiled 
egg. He will get fresh—Minnesota Star. 


Cutters Wanted. 


There’s an ax in taxes if our Government authorities wi!l 
only use it.—Boston Transcript. 


The Report Courteous. 

A sharp-tongued, red-faced lawyer was cross-examining a 
witness as to his sobriety. 

“You were seen,” he began, “entering the Spread Eagle as 
soon as the doors were open or soon afterward?” 

“Yes,” replied the witness, “but not to drink.” 

“What object had you in view then?” asked the lawyer. 

“The only object I had in view, sir, as I went in was yourself 
coming out.”—From the Houston Post. 


A Word for Water. 


If it wasn’t for the rain there wouldn’t be any hay to make 
when the sun shines.—Duluth Herald. 


Self-Help. 
Voice—“Is this the weather bureau? 
tonight?” 
Prophet—“Don’t ask me. If you need one take one your- 
self.”—The Van Raalte Vanguard. 


A Baseball. Romance. 

“Mamma,” said the Young Thing, “I want you to stop forc- 
ing me into Mr. Gottit’s company all the time. People are talk- 
ing.” 

“But, my dear,” protested the Solicitous Lady, “he is a won- 
derful catch!” 

“He may be, Mamma, but if you keep on thinking you are 
pitcher, he’ll get onto your curves and throw the game.”—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


How about a shower 


Dreary Outlook. 


An unhappily married Scot was met by a friend, who said: 
“Mon, Sandy, this is an awfu’ thing that has befallen you. It’s 
a great pity that your wife has gone and left you.” 

“Deed, mon,” said Sandy, “she’ll dae waur than that yet.” 

“What waur can she dae than that?” 

“She’ll come back, replied Sandy, ruefully—From the Van- 
couver Province. 


Bankers, meeting in Los Angeles, “sound a hopeful note,” 
according to dispatches, but it is just as hard as ever it was to 
make a banker take a hopeful note. 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Land of grape juice and tea, 
f thee I sing. 
Land where we all have tried 
To break the law and lied; 
From every mountain side 
The bootlegs spring. 
My native country, the 
Land of home breweries, 
Thy brew I love. 
I love thy booze and thrills 
And thy illicit stills; 
The moonshine runs in rills 
From mountains above. 
—Senator Stanley in the Senate. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


le Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
anmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Sante. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. ; 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 


Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks.. 


Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 


BROKERS. 


C. L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


’ BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Shempere and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Capping Machines, colderless. See Closing 


achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


— AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
ruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


OLEANING & GRADING MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
a rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Can.eron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKEBS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) , 


Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 


Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices, 


CRANES and, carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balti " 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Edw. Rennebur 

A. K. Robins 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 


kettles. See glass- 
ed. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., "i... 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 

Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San bs 
Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 


illing Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


FLUX, soldering. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mebhy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


ce 

; 


GEARS, shen 
H. W. Caldwell” & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 


Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea 
ing Mc 

Hoisting | “Carrying Mches. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers ell Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
up 
Ink, See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 
Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


See Cranes. 


See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


ABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
Rn. J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, ea 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co.,, Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Woatusinater, Md. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAIN 
Jos. hol Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated ‘Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives, 


PARING MACHINE 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN =. 
Seed Co., Chica: 
. Rice Seed Co., 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINER 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., i. Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ee ag’ Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co.. Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVE 
A. K. Robins & Co., Batimere. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mehy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co.. Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mechy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 


See Scales. 
See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. | 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 

Sanitary — top) cans. 

Sardine Kn 


See Cleaning 


See Cans. 
es and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson- -Barngrover Mfg. oo San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Serew Caps, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, TH. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


STEVES AND SCREE 
TIuntley Mfg. Co., Silver N. 


Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Tiuntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. 
fruit and vegetable. See and 
Slicers. 


SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinelair Seott & Co.. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Siay sman 


STAMPERS AND MARKER: 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam a. Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Coverin 
Steam Ratente. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINER Pt 
=. Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Song. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

ower Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General ‘Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 5, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS. METAL. 
H. Langeenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined stee 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODE 

W. E. Caldwell Co., Ky. 

Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments, 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


See Con- 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINER 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. San Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

A. K. Robins & Co., , 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
See Glass Bottles, ete. 


Tumblers, glass. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

=e Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Wis. 
Warehouses. See Storag 
Washers, bottle. See Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., sane Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See I-abelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimn CANS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


$$ $$ 


Combined 
Capacity 


FOUR 
SEPARATE 


FACTORIES 


WEIRTON, WEST VA.» 

FACTORIES 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Plants at: 


Baltimore 
Clarksburg. W. Va. 


Over 


FIVE HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


Weirton, W. Ta. 
New Philadelphia. Ohio. 
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